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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Alone,” and “ Eloquence,” both by the same author, shall appear in due season. ‘The Gar- 
land is regularly mailed and sent to Dr.C. Why he does not get it is more than we can tell. 
We have already sent some of the Nos. twice. The fault must be in the post-office, or himself, 
in not making the proper inquiry for them. 

The “ Last Indian,” is a well-worn subject; but still one of melancholy interest, and as the 
article is not very lengthy, it shall have a place in the Garland. iy 
“ Heaven,” by an attentive friend and correspondent, has some fine passages. The only objec- 
tion we have to it is, that it is too long. 
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Unpaid Letters.—Persons who send us letters without paying the postage, unless | 
they contain money, had better save their time and trouble, as it is our established rule to refuse 7 
all such letters. One letter, postmarked, we believe, South Farmer ; but as it is so badly written © 
we cannot certainly make it out. : 








VAN COURT’S COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR, 
AND BANK NOTE AND COIN LIST, 


A capital work for. business men, is published by the subscriber, at the low price of $1 a year, © 
in advance, or 124 cents per single number. This work is got up and arranged in the most 
approved manner—the States are arranged in alphabetical order, and the book has a MARGIN- 
AL ALPHABETICAL INDEX, making it very convenient for reference—and we use our 
best efforts to furnish a correct Bank Note List, with the Rates of Discount, Broken Banks, &c., | 
together with the earliest and fullest descriptions of all New Counterfeits, Altered Notes, and 
Frauds. Also, the Prices of Stocks in Banks, Insurance Companies, Turnpikes, Canals, Rail | 
Roads, @ synopsis of the Markets, or Wholesale Prices Current, COINS, Cashier’s names, &c., 
together with other information respecting money matters, counterfeits and rogues. We are 
aware that entire perfection is difficult to attain in any enterprise, and that errors or omissions 
may occasionally creep into the best regulated business. But we flatter ourselves that there is | 
not a more correct periodical of the kind now published, nor one on which reliance can be placed | 
with greater confidence. J. VAN COURT, Pustisuen, Philada. 
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Tus is a very expressive title to a pic- 
ture that ‘strikingly exhibits the differ- 
ence between the outward appearance of 
“+ Qurralsome,” and “ Peaceable ;” or the 
Wolf and the Lamb. He with the ill- 
looking countenance, having some im- 
aginary grievance to redress, or merely 
for the sake of showing his spurious cour- 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 





et, a watch, or rather a watch ribbon, and 
his pantaloons are strapped down so tight 
that in his efforts to “ook big,” one of 
the straps has parted, and the other looks 
to be in a fair way of doing the same. 
We do not know that we can close up 
our description better than by giving 
Aésop’s Fable of the “ Wolf and the 
Lamb.” We believe this is tne fable 
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age, has thrown down his books, cap, and 
gloves, and in an impudent and threat-; referred to by Gen. Taylor, whilst he was 
ening manner approaches his school-fel- - in Mexico, in some correspondence re- 
low, “determined, if possible, to draw him $ °specting himself and an officer of the 
into a fight. The latter, however, has ‘ General Government, under the adminis- 
been judiciously instructed that fighting, ¢ ‘ tration of Mr. Polk. 

brawling, and swearing, (for boys who — 

fight are generally swearers,) are low, ? One hot, sultry day, a Wolf and a 
vulgar, and wicked practices, unsuitable ’ Lamb happened to come, just at the same 
to either man or boy, who‘has any regard ; : time, to quench their thirst in the stream 
for himself. He therefore throws himself ‘ : of a clear, silver brook, that ran tumbling 
into a meek attitude, and raises his arm, ‘ ‘ down the side of a rocky mountain. The 
not tauntingly, but simply as a means of ‘ Wolf stood upon the higher ground, and 
defence. His countenance is calm; a‘ ‘the Lamb at some distance from him 
little anxious. But he is no coward, and ‘down the current. However, the Wolf, 
would heroically defend himself or others, : having a mind to pick a quarrel with him, 


. if the necessity were to arise for doing ; sahil him, what he meant by disturbing 


so. He isa boy of principle, and is now ; the water, and making it so muddy that 
placed in a trying situation—one that re-¢he could not drink? and, at the same 
quires all the firmness of which he is? * time, demanded satisfaction. The Lamb, 
master, to keep down his rising temper ; frightened at this threatening charge, 
but if he succeed he will have the appro-; told him, in a tone as mild as possible, 
bation of all the good and right-minded ; ; that, with humble submission, he could 
and what is much better, the approbation ; snot conceive how that could be; since 
of his own conscience. He is determined } the water which he drank, ran down from 
not to degrade himself or gratify his oppo- : the Wolf to him, and therefore it could 
nent, by fighting him. The noise, and} not be disturbed so far up the stream. 
great words uttered by “Quarrelsome,” ’$« Be that as it will,” replied the Wolf, 
has frightened little “Sis,” who is scam- ’ “ you are a rascal, and I have been told 
pering into the house, screaming, and this > that you treated me with ill language 
brings out the good mother, ‘wis soon ’ ; behind my back, about half a year ago.” 
stills the angry passions. —* Blessed are “Upon my word,” says the Lamb, “the 
peace makers.” time you mention was before I was born.” 
There is one characteristic peculiarity ’ ; The Wolf, finding it to no purpose to 
about the dress of “ Quarrelsome,” worthy ? argue any longer against truth, fell into 


of notice. He sports a flaunty open jaek- >a great vassion, snarling and foaming at 
F’y °50—IV.—2. 37 
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38 THE BROKEN HEART. 


the mouth, as if he had been mad; and? sion for it, how does he resemble the 
drawing nearer to the Lamb, “Sirrah,” ; Wolf! whose envious, rapacious temper 
says he, “if it was not you, it was iced ‘ could not bear to see innocence live quiet- 
father, and that is all one.”—So he seized } ) ly in its neighborhood. In short, wher- 
the poor innocent helpless thing, tore it | ‘ever ill people are in power, innocence 
to pieces, and made a meal of it. ; and integrity are sure to be persecuted : 

Appuication. — The thing which is; the more vicious the community is, the 
pointed at in this fable is so obvious, that } better countenance they have for their 
it will be impertinent to multiply words } villainous measures. Where cruelty and 
about it. When a cruel, ill-natured man} malice are in combination with power, 
or boy has a mind to abuse one inferior to } nothing is so easy as for them to finda 
himself, either in power or courage, } pretence for them to tyrannize over inno- 
thouch he has not given the least occa- ’ cence, and exercise all manner of injustice. 


—— 





THE BROKEN HEART. 


On the first Sabbath following my ar- ; warble of the sky-lark soaring heaven- 
rival in my native village, after fifteen ; ward. 
years’ absence, I took an early walk 7 While thus the happy favorite in the 
the old burial ground of the parish. It ; circle of society of which she was a 
was on the brow of a sloping hill, and 1 es William Noble, a young man 
from this green summit I looked around ; called handsome in person, and of win- 
with rapture upon the wild unshorn moun | ning manners, sought and won her love. 
tains which completely encircle the val- } She gave him her affection, hallowed by 
ley of my nativity, and off unto the } ; piety, and next to her Infinite Father, he 
beautiful river, whose murmur had lulled 3 ; Was the object of sweetest thought, whose 
my spirit to life’s purest dreams—then : smile was bliss, and whose frown was 
turned with sadness to the silent city, } the darkest shadow of life. Years melted 
many of whose mounds covered the ashes } away, and he left his native hills to com- 
of playmates of my boyhood. And there ; plete his education. But the gay world 
was one neat enclosure, its turf within § and new associations for awhile seemed 
all covered with blooming flowers, and § to deepen his early attachment, and 
under the name of Ann, carved on the } brighten the rainbow hopes of the future. 
headstone, “ Blessed are the dead who But there came a change—the tone of 
die in the Lord,” round which I lingered } his letters was altered, and the being 
with tears. who loved him still with a true woman’s 

Ann, from her cradle dreams, was a heart, read them with tears. He finally 
gentle being. Her confiding heart was ; asked to be released from his promise of 
early embued with the beautiful spirit of { marriage. I was permitted to read a part 
a mother’s piety; and in the sweet re- of their correspondence commencing at 
tirement of her cottage home, she grew § this period. There was no sickly senti- 
to womanhood, pure in feeling as the} mentality in her tender remonstrance 
lamb upon the lawn, but frail in form as? against his cruelty. She reminded him 
the flowers she nurtured beneath her ; of the past, and assured him her heart 
casement. Her songs in the sanctuary ; had been too long fixed to detach itself 
and round the family altar were like the from its idol without a struggle. How 
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TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER’S SHOES. 39 


could it be otherwise? She had known 
him from childhood, and suspicion of in- 
sincerity or unfaithfulness had never flung 
even a momentary gloom upon her joy- 
ous spirit. 

He relented, and renewed his assur- 
ances of affection. The wedding apparel 
was prepared, and friends from a distance 
invited, in harmony with his own wishes, 
and Ann was once more happy and blith- 
some as the songbirds of her own blue 
mountains. But she was to learn in the 
bitterness of disappointment, that “ man 
may smile, and simile again, and be a vil- 
lain!” A letter came from her absent 
lover; she broke the seal with the ardor 
of expectant love; but as her eye ran 
over the page, the strife of an inward 


4 


storm gushed forth in tears, and clouded 
with gloom the features of a face just 
now bright and peaceful as the sky in 
spring time. 

It was the cold farewell of a faithless 
one that met her swimming eye. Though 
with Christian resignation she bore the 
shock, and made a martyr-like effort to be 
‘cheerful, her nightly pillow, bedewed 
with tears, told the tale of 


“ 





silent sorrow, 
Which can find no vent in speech.” 


In uncomplaining gentleness she sank 
in the arms of fatal decline. She died 
in a few brief months, the victim of a 
virtuous and delicate sensibility, and with 





1a heart crushed and broken. 
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BY ISAAC CHILD, 


O’zr mountains, lakes, and moors, 
Descending from the north, 
Again, fierce Winter leads 
His warring legions forth. 


His desolating trains 

O’er half creation prowl, 
Along the lone sea strands, 

And through the forests howl. 


Old Boreas blusters round, 
And sweeps the hoary hills, 

And with the drifting snows 
The gaping valleys fills ;— 


PREeErv—— 





Or lashes ocean’s waves 
In fury still more wild, 

Until they mix with sky, 
Mountains on mountains pil’d. 


No birds with music make 
The winter welkin ring ; 

No blooming flow’rs within 
The desert region spring 


God of the seasons, grant 
This elemental war, 

Thy poor, by night and day, 
May find provided for. 





Tut Greatest Mayx.—“ The greatest 
man is he who chooses the right with in- 
vincible resolution, who resists the sorest 
temptation from within and without, who 
bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully, who 


is calmest in storms, and most fearless un- 
der menace and frowns, whose reliance on 
truth, on virtue, on God, is most unfalter- 


ing.” — Dr. Channing. 
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40 THE RIFLEMAN 


Ar the time of the French and Indian 
wars, the American army was encamped 
on the Plains of Chippewa.* Colonel 
St. Clair, the commander, was a brave 





* The Chippewas are a numerous people inhab- 
iting the country north of Lake Superior, and 
about the source of the Mississippi. They are di- 
vided into several tribes, and are distinguished by 
tae pumber of blue or black lincs tattooed on their 
cuecks and foreheads. Travellers have always de- 





OF CHIPPEWA. 


OF CHIPPEWA. 





THE RIFLEMAN 


cand meritorious officer, but his bravery 
‘ sometimes amounted to rashness, and his 
‘ enemies have accused him of indiscretion. 
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In the present instance, perhaps he may 
have merited the accusation, for the plain 





scribed them as * the most peaceable tribes of 
Indians known in North America.” They are not 
remarkable for their activity as hunters, and this 
no doubt is owing to the ease with which they cap 
procure both game and fish. 
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THE RIFLEMAN 


on which he had encamped was bordered § 
by a dense forest, from which the Indian } 
scouts could easily pick off his sentinels 
without in the least exposing themselves 
to danger. 

Five nights had passed, and every night 
the sentinel who stood at a_ lonely out- 
post in the vicinity of the forest had been ? 
shot ; and these repeated disasters struck : 


ww 


such dread among the remaining soldiers, ’ 
that no one would come forward to offer - 
to take the post, and the commander, ’ 
knowing it was only throwing away 
men’s lives, let it stand for a few nights > 
unoccupied. 

At length a rifleman of the Virginian ; 
corps volunteered his services for tlils * 
dangerous duty ; he laughed at the fears 
of his companions, and told them he ’ 
meant to return safe and drink his com- 
mander’s health in the morning. The ° 
guard marched up soon after, and he: 
shouldered his rifle and fell in. He ar-° 
arrived at the place which had been so’ 
fatal to his comrades, and bidding his 
fellow soldiers “good night,” assumed 
the duties of his post. ‘The night was 
dark, thick clouds overspread the firma- 
ment, and hardly a star could be seen by 
the sentinel as he paced his lonely walk. 
All was silent except the gradually re-: 
treating footsteps of the guard: he} 
marched onwards, then stopped and list- 3 
ened till he thought he heard the joytal 3 
sound of * All’s well”’—then all was still, 3 
and he sat down on a fallen tree and 
began to muse. Presently a low rustling } 
among the bushes caught his ear; he < 
gazed intently towards the spot whence 
the sound seemed to proceed, but he couid } 
see nothing save the impenetrable gloom * 
of the forest. The sound drew nearer, ? 
and a well-known grunt informed him of 


ee a 


the approach of a bear. The animal ; 
passed the soldier slowly, and then quietly 
sought the thicket to the leit. At this 
moment the moon shone out bright 
through the parting clouds, and the} 
wary soldier perceived the ornamented ; 
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moccasin of a savage on what an instant 
before he believed to be a bear! He could 
have shot him in a moment, but he knew 


} not how many other such animals might 


be at hand; he therefore retrained, and 
having perfect knowledge of Indian sub- 


, tilty, he quickly took off his hat and coat, 


hung them on a branch of the fallen 


> tree, grasped his rifle, and silently crept 


towards the thicket. He had barely 
reached it, when an arrow, whizzing past 


> his head, told him of the danger he had 
$0 narrowly escaped. 


He looked carefully round him, and on 


a little spot of cleared land he counted 


tweive Indians, some sitting, some lying 
full length on the thickly strewn leaves 


Of tue forest. Believing that they had 


already shot the sentinel, and little think- 
ing there was any one within hearing, 
they were quite off their guard, and con- 
versed aloud about their plans for the 
morrow. 

It appearedsthat a council of twelve 


chiefs was now held, in which they grave- 
;ly deliberated on the most effectual 
>means of annoying the enemy. It was 
> decided that the next evening forty of 
’their warriors should be in readiness at 
the hour when the sentinel should be left 


by his comrades, and that when they had 
retired a few paces, an arrow should si- 
lence him for ever, and they would then 
rush on and massacre the guard. 

This being concluded, they rose, and 


-drawing the numerous folds of their am- 


ple robes closer round them, they marched 
off in Indian file* through the’ gloomy 


> forest, seeking some more distant spot, 


where the smoke of their nightly fire 
would not be observed by the white men. 

The sentinel rose from his hiding-place 
and returned to his post, and taking dowa 
his hat, found that an arrow had passed 


clean through it. He then wrapt himself 





* One behind the other, and every man in suc- 
cession setting his foot ezactly in the track of the 
leader, so that whether there are fifty men, or only 
one, cannot be discovered by their footsteps. 
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42 WORLD WEARINESS, 


in his watch-coat, and returned imme-} “Silence!” whispered Lieutenant Mor- 
diately to the camp; and without any } gan—“T hear the rustling of the leaves.” 
delay demanded to speak to the com-; Presently a bear of the same descrip- 
mander, saying that he had something ; tion as had been seen the night before, 
important to communicate. ; passed near the ambush; it crept to the 

He was admitted, and when he had} edge of the plain—reconnoitred—saw the 
told all that he had seen and heard, the > sentinel at his post—retired towards the 
Colonel bestowed on him the commission ; forest a few paces, and then, suddenly 
of lieutenant of the Virginia corps, which rising on his feet, let fly an arrow which‘ 
had been made vacaut by the death of one } brought the sham sentinel to the ground. 
of his unfortunate comrades a few nights} So impatient were the Virginians to 
back, and ordered him to be ready with a avenge the death of their comrades, that 
picket guard, to march an hour earlier they could scarcely wait till the lieuten- 
than usual to the fatal out-post, there to; aut gave the command to fire—then they 


: j y € fi > ‘hy IVA. 
place a hat and coat on the branches, and ; rose in a body, and before the Chippewas 
then lie in ambush for the intruders. had time to draw their arrows or seize 


The following evening, according to their tomahawks, more than half their 
the orders given him by Colonel St. Clair, ; number lay dead upon the plain. The rest 
; a detachment of forty riflemen, with; fled to the forest, but the riflemen fired 
Lieut, Morgan at their head, marched : again, and killed or wounded several more 
| from the camp at half-past seven in the} ofthe enemy. They then returned in tri- 4 
evening towards the appointed spot, and umph to relate their exploits in the camp. 
having arranged the hat and coat soas to} Ten chiefs fell that night, and their 
have the appearance of a soldier standing } fall was, undoubtedly, one principal cause 
on guard, they stole silently away and hid; of the French and Indian wars with the 
themselves among the bushes. English. 
> 
> 
> 
; 
5 
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Hlere they lay for almost an hour be-: Lieutenant Morgan rose to be a captain, y 
fore any signs of approaching Indians; and at the termination of the war returned 
were heard. The night was cold and ; home, and lived on his own farm till the 
still, and the rising moon shone forth in } breaking out of the American war. And 
all her beauty. ‘The men were easing then, at the head of a corps of Virginia 
impatient of their uncomfortable situation, } riflemen, appeared our hero, the brave and 
for their clothes were not so well adapted 3 gallant Colonel Morgan, better known 
to a bed of snow as the deer-skin robes of § by the title of General, which he soon 


the hardy Chippewas. acquired by his courage and ability. 
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WORLD WEARINESS. 





Iam weary of straying—oh fain would [ rest ; O'erthe pangs of the loved, which we cannot as- 
In that far distant land of the pure and the blest, suage, 


co Sonat 


| Where sin can no longer her blandishments ¢ O’er the blightings of youth, & the weakness of age. 
spread, 
: And tears and temptations forever are fled. 





Tam weary of loving what passes away— 

The sweetest, the dearest, alas! may not stay ; 

[ long for that land where those partings are o'er; 
And death and the tomb can divide hearts no more, 


ee ee 


I am weary of hoping—where hope is untrue, 
As fair, but as fleeting as morning's bright dew; 
] long for that land whose blest promise alone 
Is chanyeless and sure as eternity’s throne. 


I am weary, my Saviour! of grieving thy love; 
Oh! when shall I rest in thy presence above ? 


] > Tam weary—but oh! let me never repine, 
I am weary of sighing o’er sorrows of earth, ¢ While thy word, and thy love, and thy promise are 
O’er joy’s glowing visions, that fade at their birth ; mine, Episcopal Recorder. 
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THE CURSE O 


« Mrs. Barry’s system, whatever might ; 


F PROPERTY. 43 
THE CURSE OF PROPERTY+—Concluded from page 35. 


, Many studies were resorted to, with a 


have been the prejudice entertained against : ’ view to occupation, that would not have 


her by the peasantry, as ‘a fine lady from < 
foreign parts, who was come to reign over 
them,’ was productive of so much good ; 
to the poor, that they soon regarded her § 
as their best friend, and their gratitude 
and affection were proportionate, while : 
increasing difficulties pressed hard upon ; 
Mr. Barry, and he wanted resolution to § 
tear himself away from family and party ° 
feuds. These circumstances soured his 
temper, and made him at times capricious 
and severe. It is well known, that at 


home or abroad, whatever goes wrong ; 
with a married man, is avenged upon his ; 


wife. Perhaps l ought not to say avenge, 


but I can hardly find a term to express: 


the ill-temper which is too often shown at 
home, when adverse circumstances are 
encountered out of the domestic circle. 

‘+ Your own poet has expressed in lan- 


guage so chaste and beautiiul the peculiar : 


feelings which this sort of thing generates, 
that I will repeat you the lines :— 


«“¢ A something light as air—a look, 
A word unkind, or wrongly taken,— 
* Oh! love, that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch, like this, has shaken.” 


“¢Are they not beautiful ? exclaimed : 


the old gentleman again. Not that mat- 
ters were so bad with them, either; but 
certainly, something was fast undermin- 
ing Mrs. Barry’s constitution. I would 
not have said that her chief happiness 


arose from the consolation afforded her in ‘ 


the affection of her tenants, had I remem- 
bered the devoted tenderness of her 
grandchild, and the delight she took in 
attending to her education. The devel- 
opment of the girl’s mind was both rapid 
and powerful. Distant as they were from 
towns, no aid of masters could be obtain- 
ed. Mrs. Barry knew enough of music 
to teach the child its rudiments; and 
Alice, gifted with a fine ear, and a genu- 
ine love for the charming science, made 
swift progress in the art she loved. ; 


; been thought of under other circumstan- 
> ces, or if the little maid had enjoyed the 
society of persons of her ownage. Her 
grandiather taught her Latin, and the 
; priest of the parish instructed her in 
Italian. Of what are usually called chil- 
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;but could repeat, almost by heart, the 
‘ Histories of Hume and Rollin, with any 
: of the ancient chronicles. Her light 
’ reading varied from the Arabian Nights 
; to the History of the Robber Freny, with 
}odd volumes of Irish History, and now 
sand then a romance of the Radcliffe 
;school, Shakspeare she loved; Milton 
she revered; but there was ong book 
that was invariably perused morning and 
$ evening, which laid the foundation of her 
good conduct and future prosperity. Her 
‘grandmother saw that her romantic and 
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rambling mind needed a powerful correct- 
ive. Situated as she was, and feeling 
that the child was debarred from amuse- 
ments suited to her age and sex,—observ- 
ing also the avidity with which she 
obtained information, and unable, from 
the increasing delicacy of her health, to 
: guide her as she wished,—she wisely felt 
the necessity of strengthening her reli- 
“gious impressions. The imagination of 
‘my young friend readily caught at the 
beauties of Scripture, but her grand- 
mother wished her reason to be convinced 
of its truths: this she happily effected, 
and the silence and solitude of her sick 
room often echoed the pure doctrines of 
salvation, and the breathing prayers dic- 
tated by faithful hearts. Barry procured 
for his wife, at an immense expense, the 
best medica. advice the country afforded. 
>His affection had cocled, but never 
changed; and the prospect of losing one 
so dear, redoubled his attentions. It was, 
however, of no avail: and, after a tedious 
illness, I followed her to her grave. Alice 
had never left ker sick bed; it was a 
touching sight, to see the expiring effort 
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the pale but still beautiful woman made} nue, she opened the shutter so as to peep 
to place the hand of the weeping mae forth and ascertain his meaning. The 
within that of her husband: he fell on} old porter at the second gate was engaged 
his knees, and solemnly promised to ayia: in evidently a fierce contention with some 
Alice Lee to the latest hour of his life, } four or five men, who demanded free 
and to bestow upon her a handsome in-} passage to the house. Poor Alice trem- 
come at his death. bled all over, for she had heard of writs 
“¢T do not want that last promise,’ she } and executions, as calamities threatened 
said, in a trembling voice, ‘ she can pape against her grandfather; but as he had 
riches for herself. Protect her, but let} ‘managed to keep them off, (alas! for 
her be independent !’ such management) she never thought 
“ Independent was the last word this; they would really arrive at Barrybrooke. 
excellent woman uttered; no wonder! The appearance of the men, the agita- 
then that it was a hallowed feeling and a} tion of the servant, and, above all, their 
hallowed sound to the heart and the ear} suddenly pushing past the porter, while 
of her grandchild. Jerry exclaimed so loud as to startle his 
“¢]T witn be independent,’ said the ; master, ‘I'll bar the doors,’ confirmed her 
sweet girl, as she strewed the flowers in} in the feeling, that they were sheriff's 
‘which her grandmother had delighted,» officers. And she flung herself on her 
over the silent corpse, and placed to her} protector’s neck, exclaiming, ‘ What shall 
cheek the blooming roses which she had } we do!’ 
so loved to cultivate; and then she laid} “ Poor Barry looked for a moment on 
her own head on the same pillow, and; the men as they wheeled round the house 
read in the Book of Life, of eternity, and} to approach the door. ‘I see who they 
heaven, and worlds beyond the grave—} are,’ he said, in a quiet voice; ‘alas! and 
and was comforted in her affliction ! was not my heart sufficiently broken? 
“She had watched from her chamber? and have I already lived to see the time 
window the slowly pacing funeral pass } when I return thanks to the Almighty 
from the court-yard, the coffin supported ; for having taken from me the wife of my 
by eight of the oldest tenants, who claimed » bosom—so that she has been spared this 
the privilege of carrying it to its resting- | ; misery ? 
place, and Claude Barry, in right of kin, } “He walked to the hall, where his 
and as the representative of his uncle, ? faithful servant, in the true spirit of Irish 
(who was too ill to perform the melan- ; fidelity, had drawn the bolts, and estab- 
choly duty) following as chief mourner. ; lished himself with a rusty musket, that 
She had seen the procession, attended by had done the rooks and magpies much 
a multitude of people, wind round the; mischief, resolved to protect the dwelling 
hill side, till it was concealed from her from ‘ bailiff or sheriff.’ 
view by a dense wood that overshadowed} “*‘ Open the door, Jerry,’ said my friend. 
the road, and drying her tears, she entered ; “¢ What, yer Honor? 
the dark room where her grandfather; ‘Open the door.’ 
was nurturing in secret the bitterness of ; “* For what, plaze yer Honor, ’ud I do 
grief. She seated herself quietly by his} that same ? 
side, and made a sign of silence to old; “*'T’o admit these men.’ 
Jerry, who had fellowed her into the ; “Lord bless yer Honor, and keep ye 
apartment, and whose infirmities wk in yer right mind, which ye are not in 
vented his attending the funeral: sur-} at this present time, or yed niver give 
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prised that he motioned her towards the } way to the like o’ them.’ 
window which looked out upon the ave-,  “* Fool,’ exclaimed Mr. Barry, as they 
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thundered at the portal, ‘do as I com: § 
mand you." ‘ 
“«¢ Mascer, darlint!’ replied the poor 
fellow, ‘you may trample on me if ye | 
like, and call me what ye plaze; but Pll 
niver be the manes of letting shame into { 
the house, in the shape o’ the law,—only } 
the boys are all at the funeral, it’s long 
till they’d suffer such sarpents to walk : 
the country.— Well, since ye’r determined 
on it, do it yerself, sir. I niver opened a 
door to a limb of the law, nor niver will.’ 
“ Jeremiah flung down his musket, and 
hastily left the hall, while Alice clung 
closely to her grandfather’s arm. 
“¢Come in, gentlemen, come in,’ said 
he, with a frightful calmness of manner; 
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to think or act; but Alice prevailed on 
the officer who made the arrest, to wait 
until the arrival of his friends; he pro- 
ceeded calmly to take an inventory of the 
furniture; while the master of the man- 
sion seemed perfectly torpid. Claude 
returned with me and three or four others 
from the melancholy funeral to the house 
of mourning. As to poor Claude, he had 
all the family taste for expenditure, and 
the property he inherited from his father 
was mortaged to its full value. This did 
not prevent his living in style; he hada 
good stud, fine dogs, and a machine to 
drive in, that almost broke one’s neck to 
look at; he had given a ball on his com- 
ing of age, which cost almost as much as 











‘here I am, you see ;—be seated, and tell 
your business.’ Seber and his mother, with her usual 
*“¢The business was soon told; a writ { wisdom, observed it was of little conse- 
against his person at the suit of Benjamin ; quence, considering her son’s expecta- 
Mabherly, Esquire, for cattle furnished ‘ tions. 
during a period of sixteen or eighteen! “Claude, therefore, could do little - 
years—a sort of running account, with $ except join me in bail, which was entered 
now and then a nominal settlement; bills ¢ into immediately ; Th less than an hour 
bearing interest, and sundry other ex- fafter our return, Jerry had the inex- 
penses ; this claim alone amounted to the pressible satisfaction of banging the hall- 
enormous sum of two thousand pounds; : door after ‘the sarpints,’ and of drinking 
for my poor friend had often taken it into } (a ceremony, by the way, the poor fellow 
his head to stock farms, and speculate in ‘ never omitted) ‘ Destruction to the law,’ 
sheep, pigs and oxen—speculations that } in a bumper of pure whisky. 1 remained 
always terminated badly, from his unfor-? at Barrybrooke, and endeavored to un- 
tunate habit of never attending to his own ‘ ravel the difficulties with which my friend 
business, but leaving it to others to man- {was encompassed. I confess they far 
age for him. Another of these men of S exceeded my anticipations. To enter 
law had an execution against his goods 3 into details would be useless. Suffice it 
and effects, for the sum of three thousand ; to say, that on his marriage, to pacify his 
pounds, he having bestowed upon a favor- } relations, he had granted annuities, which 
ite cousin a bond of fifteen hundred pounds, ‘had never been regularly paid, and then 
upon his commencing ‘ professional man ;’ ‘ had given securities on his property for 
the interest of this, of course, was never {the various sums that accumulated he 
paid nor demanded, but on his refusing to} knew not how; then, none of the old 
lend the young hopeful some two or three } incumbrances had been paid off; and the 
hundred pounds, which he thought proper ‘ fine domain, which coald have supported 
to réquire, he placed the affair in an {the establishment if properly farmed, was 
attorney’s hands, who urged immediate $ positively nothing more than a common 
proceedings on the bond, the interest of {for the neighbors’ horses, cows, sheep, 
which had amounted toa sum equal to ; pigs, and poultry to revel on. Mrs. Barry 
the principal. Mr. Barry was very unfit (had retrenched most considerably the 


the fee-simple of his estate was really 
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household expenses; but as my friend, 


Alice Lee, said, ‘ grandmamma was never ‘ 


suffered to know grandpapa’s affairs ; 
and what she saved, even from her own 
personal comforts, was expended out of 
doors.’ Claude’s difficulties were quite 
as perplexing. The advice I gave to 
both par.ies was as follows ;—Mr. Barry ; 
to sell off as much property as would 
discharge all pressing demands, (for when ‘ 
one creditor comes down on an estate 
the rest are sure to follow) to let Barry- 


brooke, and go abroad for five or six : 


years, live on a small allowance, and thus 
clear what was spared. Claude we re- ; 
commended to marry a rich widow, who : 
was known to look favorably on him, and ‘ 
pay off his debts with her fortune, pro- 
viding an annuity for her from his estate. 

“* Cousin Claude,’ said Alice, quietly, ‘ 
‘take my advice: they say you have fine ‘ 
oratorical talents, go to the bar, and make 


a fortune for yourself.’ It may be easily 


imagined, that the advice given was not 
relished by either. Barry’s pride revolted 


at the idea of selling a single acre; and ‘ 


Claude did not like the widow, because : 
he had chosen to fall in love with a girl ; 
without either character or fortune. Some 


] : g 
accommodation was made with the cre- ; 


ditors, and my friend resolved to go 


abroad. A noble lord offered to take the ‘ 


house, and reside there; but no!—again 
family pride was up in arms:—and al- 
though the certainty that Barrybrooke 
could not be kept in even decent order, ; 
except at great expense, was dwelt upon 
by his true friends, he disdained to let it ; 
decided that three old servants should re- 
main to take care of it, and as quickly as 
possible bade adieu to the halls of his an- 
cestors, leaving the property at nurse for 


‘that right should have it.’ It was all in 
‘vain: Barry took a proud, cold leave of his 
‘dear relations’ and ‘ particular friends ;’ 
his spirit had been bitterly wounded by 
his late misfortunes; but it was by no 
means subdued. 

“*¢ Jerry,’ said he, as the poor fellow 
held open the carriage door, ‘ see that the 
‘widow Murphy has the milk as usual, 
‘and the children at the school their cloth- 
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, ing at Christmas; the agent will attend 


‘ to it.” Cf must tell you [ had used every 
‘exertion to prevail on him to appoint a 
‘new agent but in vain,)—and Barry was 
: trying to conquer his emotion, when Alice, 
‘her face swollen with weeping, sprang 
into the carriage. The only living thing 
j she possessed—a pet lamb, attempted to 
‘ follow her, and looked up bleating in her 
‘face. ‘Keep it, Jerry,’ she said, ¢ Tt j is all 
‘I have to give you, and I give it you asa 
‘ remembrance.’ 
“The carriage drove on: at the gate, a 
‘concourse of tenantry, and the poor he 
‘had so often relieved, awaited him. They 
: stopped the carriage: some of the men, 
‘who had grown grey on the estate, came 
‘forward. ‘ We have lived and flourished 
‘under yer Honor, and them that’s dead 
and gone, for many years; and ye’ve 
‘never distressed us, nor offered to do it. 
‘If yer Honor ‘ill stay among us, and keep 
‘ from foreign parts, we'll make an advance 
on our rents, and pay up at once to next 
half-year; don’t lave us to the marcy o’ 
strangers, and we'll work for ye, and 
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‘ fight for ye, and never let a writ or a. 


sheriff come near the house.’ 
“*Qch ! don’t go to lave us,’ exclaimed 
& poor woman, laying her thin hands on 
‘the coach-window. ‘Oh! don’t agra! 
‘ Miss, don’t let him—and the mistress, 





‘ P J ¢ 
his creditors, and reserving only an in- {God mark her soul to glory! not cowld 


come of three hundred a-year for himself. jin her grave yet!’ All this was too 
All his relatives objected strongly to his ; much for my poor friend; he could .only 
being accompanied by Alice Lee.—* She'll ; ‘reply, covering his face with his hands, 
be sure to come round him,’ they ex-<‘God bless you all! I must go now; but 
claimed one and all, ‘and if only six- $I will return to you in happier times.’ 

pen’oth of property is left, it’s only just{ “Mr. Barry proceeded to France: the 
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idea of cheap living is connected, perhaps } obliged to appear before the public, and 
truly, with the Continent. An Irish gen- $ yet use every justifiable and unjustifiable 
tleman is sure of a kind reception abroad ; } mode of forcing celebrity. Alice was in 
and the intelligent and cheerful manners 3 the purest sense of the word a Chiristian, 
of my friend Alice, equally free from and she felt the necessity of doing her 
English stiffness and French levity, in-$ duty in that state of life to which it had 
creased the feeling of kindness into esteem. } pleased God to call her. She shrank not 
Barry, however, could not long remain : ’ from the useful exercise of her abilities, 
contented in the Provinces, and deter- ; and she had good sense enough to per- 
mined on a visit to Paris. This certainly ; ceive that the odium, which at that time, 
was not wise; but Alice Lee had the: even more than now, attached to literary 
happy art of extracting sweets from poi- $ women, proceeded from the attention they 
son. She was introduced to some persons ° exacted, and the airs of superiority they 
of literary distinction there, who discov- assumed, in society. She did not neglect 
ered that her powerful and clear mind § > the cultivation of simple flowers, because 
was capable of great efforts, and much she was skilled in botany; she did not 
usefulness. They taught her to soar, and $ cease to charm by the exercise of her fine 
directed her flight with judgment and melodious voice, because she comprehend- 
kindness. Her attempts were made with- ¢ ed the nature of sound; nor did she de- 
out even the knowledge of her grandfa-: light less in the common enjoyments of 
ther, who read and approved her first $ life because she happened to be endowed 
production without having an idea from ; with talents.andsgenius. Though she be- 
whose pen it proceeded ; his feelings can § came an author, she had not ceased to be 
be better imagined than described, when $a woman: her motives were noble—her 
he discovered that ‘his little cherished } actions pure; so that she neither needed, 
child,’—the scorned, the despised one— sa wore a mask:—this was the grand 
; 
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had not only received, but merited, the secret of her popularity. 

praise of some of the most celebrated; “The creditors of Mr. Barry’s estate 
persons in France; he was not slow in$had lately become clamorous, and de- 
sending this intelligence over. I, indeed, 3 clared that the sums stipulated for had 
heard it with far more pleasure than sur- 3 not been regularly discharged. My friend 
prise ; but it threw every member of the ° found it necessary to go over to Ireiand, 
long-tailed family into utter consterna- § and settle matters, the derangement of 
tion. ‘The thing was impossible—what! ¢ which he could not account for; even his 
the little pug-nosed girl, who had never $ stipend had not lately been remitted, and 
been to school, to be praised in the news-$ but for the exertions of Alice Lee, he 
papers, and thought much of by learned } would have suffered much pecuniary dif- 
people,—for her to write a book, a whole: ficulty. He felt that he ought to clear 
book, who had learned to hold her pen himself from the imputation of connivance 
from a village schoolmaster!’ Fancy, $ where evidently on the agent’s part, mis- 
iny dear sir, all the exclamations of vul- } management, if not dishonesty, must have 
gar astonishment, and even then you can ? been practiced: he came upon the man 
hardly have an idea of the hubbub the unexpectedly, and the fellow paled and 
news occasioned. Happily for Alice, she } trembled before him. Conscious and con- 
was not one of those morbid literary la-} fused, he fixed the next morning for the 








dies, who mourn at their hard fate, and } explanation of his accounts, but that very 
pretend to sorrow because their minds are ? night set off for America, taking with 
superior to their neighbors,—who sigh him a very considerable sum, which he 
and sentamentulise over their being }had prevailed on the tenants to advance, 
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in addition to their rents, under the idea 
of ministering to their landlord’s nec cessi- 3 
ties. This was a dreadiul blow to my > 
friend’s feelings: Alice had suilered much : 
from delicate health, and he would not 
subject her to the fatigue of a journey ; 
but earnestly did he long ior her presence, 
to support and cheer him. About three 

weeks atter he had quitted Paris on this 
unfortunate business, Alice Lee received 
the following letter, scaled with dismal 
black; the first page was in the hand- 
writing of her beloved guardian and rela- 
tive. She afterwards permitted me to? 
copy it. 

“* My speLtoveo Critp,—I ought not 
to have written you so gloomy an account; 
it was sadly selfish of me to disturb your 
mind when I know how much depends 
on the work you are now engaged upon. 
You would gladly support your poor grand- 
father—would you not? even if he had 
not an acre left. No account of that vil- 
lain since he sailed from Cork. Alice, 
pray for me—pray that my senses may be 
spared. The ingratitude [ meet with, is 
the scprpion’s sting that festers in my 
heart. Pray for me, Alice Lee! I sup- 


pose it must come toa sale. Sell Barry- ; 


brooke! And the trees and flowers she 
planted! But I shall have one unfading 
flower left;—you, Alice! Poor Claude 


is even worse off than myself Oh! the ; 
curse of property, managed as it is in this ; 


unhappy country. Would that I had 
been bred a common tradesman; I should 
then have been independent, and not 
afraid to lodk every man I meet in the ? 
face, lest he should ask me for money. ‘ 
Do you know that my sternest creditors 
are those of my own kin? I am sick at 
heart, my child, and you are not here. 
Do you remember the evening you left; 
that splendid conversazione at the Count 3 
de Leonard’s to come heme, that you ; 
might give me the medicine with your 
own hand? Yet I would not have you ; 
here now for the world. Jerry grows 

young again, and Sir Charles is kind as 


> ever: it is too late to wish now,—but if I 
>had taken his advice,—good night, my 
> child. You are the only being related to 

me who never gave me cause for anger. 

: Good night—God bless you! to-morrow I 

will finish my letter.’ 

« Poor fellow!” exclaimed Sir Charles, 
> as he lifted his eyes from the painful rec- 
ord. “When the next sun rose, his 
spirit had met his God:—his heart was 
indeed broken. ‘The remainder was writ- 
ten by his old servant.” 

“¢May it plaze ye, Miss, to put up 
with me to tell ye the sorrowful tidings, 
—that nixt morning when | wint as is 
usual into his Phones s room, he was clane 
gone, and as cowld as a stone; they wor- 
ried the soul out o’ him, that they did; 
and my curse, and the curse o’ the poor, 
ill rest heavy on ’em on the day o’ judg- 
ment for that same. I wish ye could see 
how beautiful he looks this minute ; jist 
sinilin’ in his coffin. So best; for he’s 
beyant trouble now.—God be praised! 
they couldn’t keep his sowl trom glory! 
Poor Master Claude is like one mad, and 
Sir Charles is forced to order the funeral: 
it “ill be the thing to do honor to the name, 
and a grand berrin’ as ever was seen in 
the country; priests and ministers, end 
all the heart’s-blood o’ the gentry—and 
it’s my intintion, now that the dear mas- 
ter’s gone, to travel into foreign parts 
myself, and wait upon you, Mics, vho 
must want some one to look after ye; 
seeing (no offence, I hope!) that ye are 
all as one as my own born child; and so 
> keep up yer heart, and God’s fresh blessin’ 
* be about ye, prays yer humble and faith- 
ful servant (till death) to command. 

Jeremian Kea.’ 

Very soon, the estates of the late Charles 
; Barry, Esq. were advertised to be sold by 
3 the sheriff, for the benefit of the creditors 
of the said estates. The sorrow of sweet 
Alice Lee was agonizing to witness or 
> think upon; and even now she has not 
: ceased regretting that she did not accom- 
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} pany her “grandfather on his last journey. 
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Agitation brought on a nervous fever; 
and her friends in Paris, for more than a } 


splendid city with many and varied feel- 
ings. But I tire you,—a moment more 


month, dreaded what its final effects :and my tale is ended. We were grieved, 


might be. She recovered slowly; and § 


one day I was sitting near her in the} 
drawing-room (as I found I could be of 
no service in Ireland, I went to see her,) 
when the lady she was staying with, en- 
deavoring to divert her mind, observed, 
with the good-humored playfulness of her } 
country, that Alice’s last work had made} 
a conquest of an old half-Indian gentle- > 
man, a Mr. Clifton, an Englishman, she } 
believed, who wished he were young} 

; 

; 


we ewe eee" 


enough to make love to her. 

“¢Cliflon was my dear grandmother’s 
name,’ replied Alice; and she had a bro- 
ther once, but he died, I believe.’ A> 
vague idea, which I could neither account : 
for nor express, took possession of my } 


mind. The next morning I waited on} 
the old gentleman; and judge of my de- 
light and astonishment when I found, 
after much investigation, that Mr. Clifton 
was indeed the brother of her grandmo- 
ther, who had gone abroad when his sister 
was too young to remember aught about 
him, and who had returned a wiieless and } 
childless man: and the discovery of such 
a relative was a source of extraordinary 
happiness to him. He was a proud, stern 
man, very unlike the parent she had lost; ; 
yet he soon proved that he was anxious to: 
bestow upon her what the world calls 
substantia! proofs of his affection. Being 
the avowed heiress of a rich Indian mer- 
chant could add nothing to the lustre of 
Alice Lee, but it increased her power of } 
doing good. The idea of Barrybrooke } 
being sold rendered her very miserable. 
Her uncle, who might well be proud of 
her, when I mentioned her wish to him, 
caught with avidity at the idea of grati- 
fying her, and agreed to give money for 
the purpose, just as if he were bestowing 
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upon her a splendid toy. He wished to} 
visit Dublin, and we set out for that once: 


on our arrival] there, to find that the sale 
had been hurried forward: by the desire 
of Alice Lee, I wrote to the sheri!% offer- 
ing terms for the house, &c. of Barry- 
brooke. Through some precious mistake, 
my letter miscarried. We drove down 
to the estate; and here you must let me 
mention an instance of the delicacy of 
my favorite’s mind—she would not travel 
in her uncle’s carriage, but only in a post- 
chaise. 


“<¢Tt would insult their distress,’ she 
said, ‘to go in splendor, when the family 
of my benefactor is reduced almost to 
want.’ ‘The auction was going on when 
we drove into the town; we were ten 


; minutes too late—theVery house of Barry- 


brooke had been sold to the architect I 
spoke of! The kind and generous feel- 
ings of my young friend were thus thrown 
into another channel; she purchased an 
annuity for ‘Cousin Claude,’ and to the 
hour of his death he never knew from 
whom the incoine came, that enabled him 
to live with so much comfort during the 
five years he survived his uncle. She 
practised the revenge of a Christian: she 


; did good to those who had despitefully 


used her, nor were they averse to par- 
take of whatever crumbs she chose to 
bestow.” 


hir. Newton looked at his watch :— 
the kind-hearted, garrulous old gentleman 
took the hint, only adding, that the motto | 
adopted by Alice, was InpependENcE,— 
the device, a little bark passing through 
a stormy sea, with Hope at the helin, and 
the haven in view; and adding, “ Thank 
Go, all the trials of Alice Lee were 
endured in youth: her after-age was free 
from them, save and except those inherent 
in, and doubtless necessary to, human 
nature.” 

















MAN’S LOVE.—WOMAN’S LOVE. 


“M A N’S 


LOVE.” 


BY MISS MARY ANN BROWN. 


Wuen woman’s eye grews dull, 
And her cheek paleth ; 
When fades the beautiful, 
Then man’s love faileth 3 
He sits not beside her chair, 
Clasps not her fingers, 
Twines not the damp hair 
That o’er her brow lingers. 


He comes but a moment in, 
Though her eye lightens, 
Though her cheek, pale, and thin, 
Feverishly brightens ; 
He stays but a moment near, 
When that flush fadeth, 
Though true affection’s tear 
Her soft eyelid shadeth. 


He goes from her chamber straight 
Into life’s jostle, 

He meets at the very gate 
Business and bustle, 

He thinks not of her within 
Silently sighing, 

He forgets in that noisy din 
That she is dying ! 


And when the young heart is still, 
What though he mourneth, 

Soon from his sorrow chill, 
Wearied he turneth. 

Soon o’er her buried head 
Memory’s light setteth, 

And the true-hearted dead 
Thus man forgetteth ! 





“WOMAN’S LOVE. 


BY THE SAME. 


Waen man is waxing frail, 
And his hand is thin and weak, 
And his lips are parched and pale, 
And wan and white his cheek ; 
Oh, then doth woman prove 
Her constancy and love ! 


She sitteth by his chair, 
And holds his feeble hand, 
She watcheth ever there, 
His wants to understand ; 
His yet unspoken will 
She hasteneth to fulfil. 


She leads him, when the noon 
Is bright, o’er dale or hill, 


And all things, save the tune 
Of the honey bees, are still, 


Into the garden bowers, 


To sit ’mid herbs and flowers, 


And when he goes not there, 
To feast on breath and bloom, 
She brings the posy rare 
Into his darkened room ; 


And ’neath his weary head 
The pillow smooth doth spread. 


Until the hour when death 
His lamp of life doth dim 
She never wearieth, 
She never leaveth him; 
Still near him night and day 
She meets his eye alway. 


And when his trial’s o’er, 
And his turf is on his breast, 
Deep in her bosom’s core 
Lie sorrows unexprest ; 
Her tears, her sighs, are weak, 
Her settled grief to speak. 


a ae 


And though there may arise 
Balm for her spirit’s pain, 
And though her quiet eyes 
May sometimes smile again 
Still, still, she must regret, 
She never can forget ! 
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April 10.—Father, having a hoarse- 3 ing him to iet me goe to her till he con- 
ness, hath deputed me, of late, to read y* $ sented. 
morning and evening prayers. _How: —What, and if I had begged as hard, 
beautifulle is our Liturgie! I grudge at;at ye first, to goe back to Mr. Milton? 
y° Puritans for having abolished it; and jmight he not have consented then ? 
though I felt not its comprehensive full-’ * * * * Soe Harry took me; and as 
nesse before I married, nor indeed till we drew neare Sheepscote, I was avised 
now, yet I wearied to death in London at ; to think how grave, how barelie friendlie 
y® puritanicall ordinances and conscience- ; had been our last parting ; and to ponder, 
mectings and extempore prayers, wherein ; would Rose make we welcome now? 
it was so oft ye speaker’s care to show; The infant, Harry tolde me, had been 
men how godly he was. Nay, I think :dead some dayes; and as we came in 
Mr. Milton altogether wrong in y® view ‘sight of ye little grey old church, we saw 
he takes of praying to God in other men’s a knot of people coming out of ye church- 
words; for doth he not doe soe, everie ; yard, and guessed ye baby had just beene 


time he followeth the sense of another 
man’s extempore prayer, wherein he is 
more at his mercy and caprice than when 
he hath a printed form set down, wherein 
he sees what is coming ? 





June 8.—Walking in the home-close 
this morning, it occurred to me that Mr. 
Milton intended bringing me to Forest 
Hill about this time; and if I had abided 
vatientlie with him through ye winter, 
we might now have beene both here hap- 
pilie together ; untroubled by that sting 
which now poisons everie enjoyment of 
mine, and perhaps of his. Lord, be mer- 
ciful to me, a sinner ! 





23d.—Just after writing ye above, I 
was in y® garden, gathering a few coro- 
nation flowers and sops-in-wine, and think- 
ing they were of deeper criinson at Sheep- 
scote, and wondering what Rose was just 
then about, and whether, had I beene 
borne in her place, shoulde have beene as 
goode and happy as she,—when Harry 
came up, looking somewhat grave. I 
sayd, * What is the matter?” He gave 
answer, * Rose hath lost her child.” Oh! 
that we should live but a two hours’ 
journey apart, and that she coulde lose a 
childe three months olde whom I had 
never seene ? 

I ran to father, and never left off pray- 





‘buried. Soe it proved—Mr. Agnew’s 
, owen doer stood ajar; and when we 
tapped softlie, and Cicely admitted us, 
we could see him standing by Rose, who 
was sitting on y® grave and crying as if 
she would not be comforted. When she 
‘hearde ‘my voice, she started up, flung 
‘her arms about me, crying more bitterlie 
than before, and I cried too; and Mr. 
Agnew went away wit. Harry. Then 
Rose sayd to ise, “You must not leave 
me agayn.” 

**** In ye cool of ye evening, when 
: had left us, she took me into ys 


churchyarde, and scattered ye little grave 
with flowers; and then continued sitting 
beside it on the grasse, quiete, but not 
comfortlesse. I am avised to think she 
prayed. Then Mr. Agnew came forthe 
and sete on a flat tombstone hard by ; and 
without one word of introduction took out 
his Psalter, and commenced reading the 
Psalms for that evening’s service ; to wit, 
the 41st, the 42d, and 43de; in a solemne 
voice ; and methoughte I never in my 
life hearde aniething to equall it in ye 
way of consolation. Rose’s heavie eyes 
graduallie lookt up from ye ground into 
her husband’s face, and thence up to 
heaven. After this he read, or rather 
repeated, y* collect at the end of the 
burial servive, putting this expression— 
“As our hope is, this our dear infant 
doth.” Then he went on to say ina 
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soothing tone, ** There hath noe misfortune 
happened to us, but such as is common to 
the lot of alle men. We are alle sinners, 
even to y® youngest, fayrest, and seem- 
inglie purest among us; and death en- 
tered y® world by sin, and, constituted as 
we are, we would not, even if we could, 
dispense with death. For, where doth it 
convey ust From this burthensome, 
miserable world, into y® general assem- 
blie of Christ’s feut-bora, to be united 
with yé spiritts of ye just made perfect, to 
partake of everie enjoyment which in this ; 
world is unconnected with sin, together 
with others that are unknowne and un- 


have bodies as well as soules; eyes to } 
see, but not to shed tears; voices to speak : 
and sing, not to utter lamentations ; hands : 
to doe God’s work; feet, and it may be, 
wings, to carry us on his errands. Such ‘ 
will be ye blessedness of his glorified 
saints; even of those who, having been ‘ 
servants of Satan till ye eleventh hour, ‘ 
labored penitentlie and diligentlie for 
their heavenlie Master one hour before 
sunset; but as for those who, dying in } 
mere infancie, never committed actuall | 
sin, they follow the Lamb withersoever he 
goeth! Oh, think of this, dear Rose, and 
sorrow not as those without hope; for be } 


And there, we shall agayn ; 


rying food and medicine to another; and 
in this I have borne her companie. I like 
it well. Methinks how pleasant and 
seemlie are y° duties of a country minis- 
ter’s wife! a God-fearing woman, that is, 
who considereth the poor and ij in- 
‘stead of aiming to be frounced and pur- 
‘pled like her richest neighbors. Mr. 
; Agnew was reading to us, last night, of 
: Barnard Gilpin—he of whom y° Lord 
‘Burleigh sayd, “Who can blame that 
man for not accepting a bishopric?” How 
charmed were we with ye description of 
simplicitie and hospitalitie of his method 
(Of living at Houghton!—There is ano- 
ther place of nearly y® same name, in 
{ Buckinghamshire—. not Houghton, but 
Horton, * * * * where one Mr. 
: John Milton spent five of y¢ best years of 
‘his life—and where methinks his wife 
could have been happier with him than in 
; St. Bride’s Churchyarde.—But it profits 
‘not to wish and to will.— What was to be, 
‘had need to be, so there’s an end. 
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August 1st.—Mr. Agnew sayd to me 
: this morning, somewhat gravelie, “I ob- 
serve, cousin, you seem to consider your- 
‘selfe the creature of circumstances.” 
i And am I not?” I replied. “No,” he 
‘answered, “circumstance is a false god, 


assured, your child hath more reall reason : unrecognized by the Christian, who con- 
to be grieved for you, than you for him.” §temns him, though a stubborn yet a profit- 

With this, and like discourse, that dis- aca servant.” “That may be alle very 
tilled like ye dew, or ye small rain on the ; grand for a man to doe,” Isayd. “ Very 
tender grass, did Roger Agnew comfort } ‘ grand, but very feasible, for a woman as 
his wife, untill the moon had risen. Like- {well as a man,” rejoined Mr. Agnew, 
wise he spake to us of those who lay ; “and we shall be driven to the wall alle 
buried arounde, how one had died of a {our lives, unless we have this victorious 
broken heart, another of suddain joy, ano- ‘eamibe with circumstances. I seldom 
ther had let patience have her perfect ; allude, cousin, to yours, which are almoste 
work through years of lingering disease. ; too delicate for me to meddle with; and 
Then we walked slowlie and composedlie ; yet I hardlie feele justified in letting soe 
home, and ate our supper peacefullie, ;} many opportunities escape. Do I offend ? 
Rose not refusing to eat, though she took § or may I go on —Onlie think, then, how 
but little. ; voluntarilie you have placed yourself in 


Since that evening, she hath, at Mr. {your present uncomfortable _ situation. 
Agnew’s wish, gone much among y® poor, ; The tree cannot resist y® naturall growth 
reading to one, working for another, car- i of y® moss upon it; but you might, anie 
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day, anie hour, have freed yourself from § shorter to-night. And they will grow all 


the equallie graduall formation of ye net 
that has enclosed you at last. You en- 
tered too hastilie into your firste--nay, 


let that pass—you gave too shorte a triall » 


of your new home before you became dis- 


dull, even unhealthfulle, were you justi- 
fied in forsaking it at a month’s end! 
Bat your husband gave you leave of ab- 
sence, though obtayned under false pre- 
ences.—W hen you found them to be false, 


him of knowledge of ye deceit? Then 
your leave, soe obtayned, expired—should 
you not have returned then!—-Your 
health and spiritts were recruited; your 
husband wrote to reclaim you—shoulde 
you not have returned then? He pro 


vided an escort whom your father beat ; 


and drove away.—If you had insisted on 
going to your husband, might you not 
have gone then? Oh cousin, you dare 
not look up to heaven and say you have 
been ye victim of circumstances.” 


I made no answer; onlie felt much ° 


moven, and very angrie. I sayd, “if I 
wished to go back, Mr. Milton woulde 
not receive me now.” 


“ Will you try?” said Roger. “ Will 
you but let me try? Will you let me: 


write to him ?” 

I had a mind to say “ Yes.”—Insteade, 
I answered “ No.” 

“Then there’s an end,” cried he sharp- 
lie. ‘ HEad you made but one fayre triall, 
whether successfulle or noe, I coulde 
have been satisfied—no, not satisfied, but 
I woulde have esteemed you, coulde have 
taken your part. As it is, the less I say 
just now, the better. Forgive me for 
having spoken at alle.” 





manent impression. I verilie think she 


ra 
loves every one of those long curls of hers 


more than she loves Mr. Milton.” 


enn vv 


> ye faster.) 

* * * Oh, my sad heart, Roger Ag- 
new hath pierced you at last. 

I was moved, more than he thought, 


? by what he sayd in ye morning; and in 
custed with it. Admit it to have beene 5 


writing down y* heads of his speech, to 
> kill time, a kind of resentinent at my- 


> see came over me, unlike to what I had 
sever felt before; in spite of my folly 
‘about my curls, Seeking for some trifle 
;in a bag that had not been shaken out 
should you not have cleared yourself to ° 


since I brought it from London, out tum- 
- bled a key with curious wards—I knew it 
> at once for one that belonged to a certayn 
;algum-wood casket Mr. Milton had re- 
- course to dailie, because he kept small 
>change in it; and I knew not I had 
: brought it away! *T'was worked in gro- 
; tesque, the casket, by Benvenuto, for 
‘Clement the Seventh, who for some rea- 
>son would not have it; and soe it came 
> somehow to Clementillo, who gave it to 
> Mr. Milton. Thought I, how uncomfort- 
‘able the loss of this key must have made 
him! he must have needed it a hundred 
times! even if he hath bought a new 
> casket, I will for it he habituallie goes 
agayn and agayn to ye old one, and then 
;he remembers that he lost ye key the 
, same day that he lost his wife. I heartilie 
’ wish he had it back. Ah, but he feels not 
’ the one loss as he feels the other. Nay, 
but it is as well that one of them, tho’ ye 
; lesser, shoulde be repaired. ”T'willand may 
; open ye way, if God wills, to shew signe 
} of grace, my thinking of him, some inter- 
’ change of kindnesse, however fleeting. 
Soe [ sought out Mr. Agnew, tapping 
sat his studdy doore. He sayd, “Come 
; 
5 


SII Y 


in,” drylie enough; and there were he 
and Rose reading a letter. I sayd, “I 


Afterwards, I heard him say to’ want you to write for me to Mr. Milton.” 
Rose of me, “I verilie believe there is ° 
nothing in her on which to make a per- 


He gave mea sour look, as much as to 
’ say he disliked ye office ; which threw me 
> back, as *twere; he having so lately 
’ proposed it himself. Rose’s eyes, how- 
ever, dilated with sweete pleasure, as she 


(Note :—I will cut them two inches $ lookt from one to y* other of us. 
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“ Well—I fear ’tis too late,” sayd he at 
length, reluctantlie, | might almost say 
grutily—“ what am I to write ?” 

“'T'o tell him I have this key,” I made 
answer faltering. 

“That key !” cried he. 

“ Yes, the key of his algum-wood cas- 
ket, which I knew not I had, and which 
I think he must miss dailie.” 

He lookt at me with y* utmost impa- 
tience. “And is that alle?” he sayd. 

“ Yes, alle,” I said trembling. 

“And hive you nothing more to tell 
him?” said he. 

“ No—” after a pause, I replyed. Rose’s 
countenance feil. 

“Then you must ask some one else to 
write for you, Mrs. Milton,” burste forthe 
Roger Agnew, “ unless you choose to 
write for yourself! I have neither part 
nor lot in it.” 

I burste forthe into teares. 

*“ No, Rose, no,” repeated Mr. Agnew, 
putting aside his wite, who woulde have 
interceded for me; “her teares have noe 
eifegt on me now—they proceed, not from 
a contrite heart, they are y® tears of a 
child that cannot brook to be chidden for 
the waywardnesse in which it persists.” 

“You doe me wrong everie way,” I 
sayd; “{ came to you willing and desir- 
ous to doe what you yourselfe woulde, 
this morning, have had me doe.” 

« But in how strange a way !” cried he. 
“At a time when any renewal of your 
intercourse requires to be conducted with 
ye utmost delicacy, and even with more 
show of concession on your part than, an 
hour ago, I should have deemed needfulle 
—to propose an abrupt, trivial communi- 
cation about an old key !” 

“It needed not to have been abrupt,” I 
sayd, “nor yet trivial; for I meant it to 
have beene exprest kindle.” 

“ You said not that before,” answered 
he. 

“ Bocause you gave me not time—be- 
cause you chid me and frightened me.” 

He stood silent some while upon this ; 


f grave, yet softer, and mechanicallie play- 
(ing with ye key, which he had taken trom 
‘my hand. Rose looking in his face anx- 

iouslie. At lengthe, to disturbe his reve- 
(rie, she playfully took it from him, saying, 
in school-girl phrase, 

“This is the key of the kingdom !” 

“ Of the kingdom of heaven, it mighte 
‘be!” exclaimed Roger, “if we knew how 
‘touse it arighte! Ifwe knew but how 
‘to fit it to ye wards of Milton’s heart !— 
‘there’s the difficultie——a greater one, 
poor Moll, than you know; for hithertoe, 
all ye reluctance has been on your part. 
But now P 

“ What now ?" T anxiouslie askt. 

“We were talking of you but as you 
rejoyned us,” said Mr. Agnew, “and 1 
was telling Rose that hitherto I had con- 
sidered the onlie obstacle to a reunion 
arose from a false impression of your own, 
«that Mr. Milton coulde not make you hap- 
‘py. But now I have beene led to ye con- 
‘clusion that you cannot make him soe, 

which increases the difficultie.” 

After a pause, I sayd, “ What makes 
you think soe!” 

* You and he have made me think soe,” 
he replyed. “First for yourself, dear 
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eration of your youth, beauty, franknesse, 
mirthfullnesse, and a certayn girlish drol- 
lerie and mischiefe that are all very well 
in fitting time and place—what remains 
in you for a mind like John Milton’s to 
repose upon? what stabilitie ? what sym- 
pethie! what steadfast principle? You 
‘take noe pains to apprehend and relish his 
‘favorite pursuits; you care not for his 
wounded feelings; you consult not his 
‘interests, anie more than your owne duty. 
i Now, is such the character to make Mil- 
ton happy !” 
his No one can answer that but himself,” 


¢ ‘ Well—he has answered it,” sayd Mr. 

¢ . 

‘Agnew, taking up y? letter he and Rose 
had beene reading when I interrupted 

; them. *“ You must know, cousin, 
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that his and my close friendship hath $I fell to weeping so passionatelie that 
een a good deal interrupted by this mat-% Rose prayed to come in, and condoled 
ter. "T'was under my roof you met. Rose 3 with me, and advised me, soe as that at 
had imparted to me much of her earlie 3 length my weeping bated, and I promised 
interest in you. I fancied you had good {to return below when I shoulde have 
dispositions which, under masterlie trayn- ¢ bathed mine eyes and smoothed my hair ; 
ing, would ripen into noble principles ; ; but I have not gone down yet. 
and therefore promoted your marriage as 
far as my interest in your father had? Bed time.—I think I shall send to fa- 
weight. I own I was surprised at his; ther to have me home at ye beginning of 
easilie obtained consent but, that you, 3 next week. Rose needes me not, now; 
once domesticated with such a man as and it cannot be pleasant to Mr. Acnew 
John Milton, shoulde find your home un- ° to see my sorrowfulle face about ye house. 
interesting, your affections free to stray His reproofe and my husband’s torether 
back to your owne family, was what I have riven my heart; [ think I shal 








$n s 

had never contemplated.” ; never laugh agayn, nor smile but after a 
° ae Z 

Here I made a show of taking the let- piteous sorte ; and soe people will cease to 

ter, but he held it back. love me, for there is nothing in me of a 


“ No, Moll, you disappointed us everie ; graver kind to draw they affection ; and 
way. And, for a time, Rose and I were so ; soe I shall lead a moping life unto ye end 
ashamed, for you rather than of you, that ’ of my dayes. 
we left noe means neglected of trying to: . —Luckilie for me, Rose had much sew- 
preserve your place in your hushand’s? ing to doe; for she hath undertaken with 
regard. But you did not bear us out ; great energie her labors for ye poore, and 
and then he beganne to take it amisse | consequentlie spends less time in her hus- 
tuat we’upheld you. Soe then, after? band’s studdy ; and as I help her to ys best 
some warm and cool words, our corres-: of my means, my sewing hides my lack 
pondence languished; and hath but now ; of talking, and Mr. Agnew reads to us 
beene renewed.” <such books as he deems entertayning; 

“fe has written us a most kind con- ; yet half ye time I hear not what he reads. 
dolence,” interrupted Rose, “ on the death ; Still, I did not deeme so much amusement 
of our baby.” could have beene found in books; and 

“ Yes, most kindlie, most nobly exprest,” ? there are some of his, that, if not so cumb- 
sayd Mr. Agnew; “but what a conclu- : rous, I woulde fain borrow. 
sion !” $ 

And then, after this long preamble, he? Friday.—I have made up my mind 
offered me this letter, ye beginning of 3 now, that I shall never sce Mr. Milton 
which, though doubtlesse wel] enough, I ; more; and am resolved to submitt to it 
marked not, being impatient to reach ye 3 without another tear. 
latter part; wherein I found myself spoken Rose sayd, this morning, she was glad 
of’ soe bitterlie, soe harshlie, as that I too 3 to see me more composed; and soe am I; 
plainly saw Roger Agnew had not beene ; but never was more miserable. 
beside ye mark when he decided I could 
never make Mr. Milton happy. Payned; Seturdoy night.—Mr. Agnew’s reli- 


« 


and wounded feeling made me lay aside $ gions services at y* end of the week have 
¢ 
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y° letter without proffering another word, {alwaies more than usuall matter and 


and retreat without soe much as a sigh or { meaninge in them. They are neither soe 
» sob into mine own chamber; but an Croat as those I have beene for manie 
longer could ye restraynt be maintained. ; years accustomed to at home, nor so wea- 
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risome as to remind me of ye puritans. > thought on that same word, talents; and 
Were there many such as he in our> considered, had I ten, or even one? De 
church, so faithfulle, fervent, and thonght- $ cided to consider it at leisure, more close- 
fulle, methinks there would be fewer lie, and to make over to God henceforthe, 
schismaticks; but still there woulde be be they ten, or be it one. Then, dressed 
some, because there are alwaies some that 3 with much composure, and went down to 
like to be y® uppermost. breakfast. 

To-nighte, Mr. Agnew’s prayers Having marked that Mr. Agnew and 
went straight to my heart; and I privilic ° Rose affected not companie on this day, 
turned sundrie of his generall petitions; spent it chiefly by myself, except at 
into particular ones, for myself and Robin, } church and meal times; partlie in my 
and also for Mr. Milton. This gave such ; chamber, partlie in ye garden bowre by 
unwonted relief, that since I entered into; the bee-hives. Made many resolutions, 
my closet, [ have repeated the same pare : which, in church, I converted into prayers 
ticularlie; one request seeming to grow ; and promises. Hence, my holy peace. 
out of another, till I remained I know 
not how long on my knees, and will bend : ; 
them yet agayn, ere I go to bed. : Monday.—Rose proposed, this morning, 

; 


~ 








How sweetlie ye moon shines through } Ve shoulde resume our studdies. Felt 
my casement to-night! I am almoste } loth to comply, but did soe, nevertheless, 
avised to accede to Rose’s request of ; and afterwards we walked manie miles to 
staying here to ye end of the month:— } visit some poor folk. This evening, Mr. 
everie thing here is so peacefulle; and ; Agnew read us y® prologue to the Canter- 
Forest Hill is dull, now Robin is away. sbury Tales. How lifelike are ye por- 
3 traitures! I mind me that Mr. Milton 
Sunday evening.—How blessed a Sab- shewed me ye Talbot Inn, that day we 


bath!—Can it be, that I thought, onlie } crossed the river with Mr. Marvell. 
two days back, I shoulde never know ; 


peace agayn? Joy I may not, but peace ; 
I can and doe. And yet naught hath; Tuesday.—How heartilie doT wish I 
amended y¢ unfortunate condition of mine had never read that same letter! —or 
affairs; but a different coloring is caste ; rather, that it had never beene written. 
upon them—the Lord grant that it may; Thus it is, even with our wishes. We 
last! How hath it come soe, and how; think ourselves reasonable in Wishing 
may it be preserved? This morn, when ; some small thing were otherwise, which 
I awoke, ’twas with a sense of relief such > jt were quite as impossible to alter as 
as we have when we miss some wearying some great thing. Neverthelesse I can- 


bodily payn; a feeling as though I had } not help fretting over ye remembrance of 
been forgiven, yet not by Mr. Milton, for that part wherein he spake such bitter 
I knew he had not forgiven me. Then, : things of my “most ungoverned passion 
it must be, I was forgiven by God; and ; 


for revellings and junketings.” Sure, he 
why? I had done nothing to get his for- rs J od ; 


, ; > would not call my life too merrie now, 
givenesse, only presumed on his mercy to } 


. ; ‘ 2¢ s j rakefulli 

ask manie things I had noe right to ex- ; could he see me lying renee ful htaiters.A 

pect. And yet I felt I was forciven, > bed—could he see me preventing ye morn- 
i=] . 

Why, then, might not Mr. Milton some } ng watch—could he see the at my pray- 


day forgive me? Should ye debt of ten} e's, at my books, at my needle. He 











thousand talents be cancelled, and not} shall find he hath judged too hardly of 
ye debt of a hundred pence? Then I; Moll, even yet. 
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THE MOON. 


Eoxtan,” a volume published by Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, of this city. 


Farr sister orb, attendant on the earth, 

The tranquil fields of ether thou dost roam 
Are beautiful to gaze on, and give birth 

To holy longings for thy still, sweet home. 


I ever hail thy crescent with delight, 
As dropping gently down the western sky ; 
Thy pale, soft beams relieve the closing night, 
While vet the twilight lingers on the eye: 


And one by one the glowing stars appear, 
Lit up by some swift messenger at even, 

Till all form nature’s splendid chandelier, 
Suspended in the azure dome of heaven. 


How oft, exulting in the glow of health, 
In open field, or in the orchard shade, 
Without a thought or care of fame or wealth, 


Beneath thy smiling beams, in youth, I played ! 


And often paused, with curious thought, to trace 
The features of “the man” that people say 
Inhabits thy fair realm, and from thy face 
Peeps out upon our world, so far away. 


fwe may credit legends of thy powers, 
Caught from the old, in childhood, unawares, 
Thou, like the mortals in this world of ours, 
Art not content to mind thine own affairs: 


But stooping down from thy celestial sphere, 
With favors fruitful, or with bitter ban, 

Thou dost excite alternate hope and fear, 
And govern oft the destiny of man. 


The firmer notes with care thy Jeaning horn, 
And marks thy varied changes, full, and wane, 
As omens that may serve, at least, to warn, 
Ere he shall sow the seed, or reap the plain. 


And watchful, too, the timid maiden lone 


Steals out, with simple rite, beneath thy beams, 


Believing thou wilt make the future known, 
When curtained she resigns herself, in dreams. 
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The following original Poem, written for the “ Drawing Room Journal,’”—imbued with 
a charming tenderness of feeling, through which an undercurrent of mirth is apparent—has 
been politely contributed by Davin Bares, Esq., the favorably known author of “Tue 
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The lawn, or leafy woodland, in thy light 
Is ever sacred as the haunt of love ; 

And, thither, lovers look on thee, and plight 
The vows recorded in the heaven above. 





And who has not some little fairy tale, 
Some superstition, sign, or wild romance, 

Some love-dream, reason may in vain assail, 
Or cold philosophy refer to chance ? 


BAT RS NE: 


Fair Luna, be thy power what it may, 
If any, more or less, on life, or land, 
O’er ocean’s bosom thou dost hold full sway 
And heave its ponderous tides with mighty hand. 


In vain for me, may man thy face explore, 
Through telescope that brings thy surface near, 

And say thou art a bleak and sterile shore, bi 
Devoid of life as well as atmosphere : 


My heart still clings to early fancies caught— 
Traditions, science may in vain confound: ; 
Thy mystic power is still in secret wrought, q 
Through all the phases in thy journey round. ; 





ORIGINAL. 


LADY, WEEP NOT! 


BY H. 8B. WILDMAN. 


NAY, 


Nay, lady, weep not for the bloom— 
The beauty—Nature must resign ; 

I cannot bear the shade of gloom 
Should rest upon a brow like thine. 

I cannot bear the mark of care 

Upon a brow so sweet, so fair 


Then, lady, wake the tuneful string, 
And smiling, dream thy cares away ; 

Thou could’st not always wish it spring, 
Nor wish life one eternal day ! 

It is the change in every breast, 

That gives to life its sweetest zest. 


The rose that blooms in yonder vale— 
The gayest blossom on the tree— 
Would lend no fragrance to the gale, 
Would, lady, have n» charm for thee,— 
Did they not feel the changing power 
That autumn brings to bud and flower. 


; The brook upon its seaward march, 
The sweetest warblers of the grove, 
The fountain "neath its silvery arch, 
Would chaunt no more the songs of love, 
The flow’ret, in its mellow dye, 
Would cease to charm thy maiden eye. 


Then, lady, wake the joyous strain, 
Nor longer mourn departed bloom ; 
For Spring will soon resume her reign, 

And Nature burst her icy tomb! 
Sweet flowers will load the breezy gale 
With incense from the mountain vale. 


Summer will bring her tokens rare, 
And round thy path fresh laurels fling ; 
Gay flowers will blossom for thy hair, 
And mellow songsters for thee sing : 
The violet lift its modest head, 
Where’er thy gentle footsteps tread. 
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THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
AN EXCITING INCIDENT.—CHRISTIAN HEROISM. 


In Scotland, before the late Sanaten | ister to its living, against whom an over- 
of “ The Free Church,” the congregation} whelming majority of the congregation 
did not, as here, possess the right to call} solemaly remonsirated. The Presbytery 
their own minister. On the contrary,} refused to proceed with the induction. 
some lord, or other great landed proprie-; ‘The patron and presentee appealed to che 
tor—generally one whose ancestors had? ecclesiastical courts, but they sustained 
given largely to the church—had the sole} the Presbytery. They then appealed to 
right to nominate, or present, as it was} the civil tribunals, and obtained a decree 
called in legal phraseology, the minister. ; of the court of session, by a vote of eight 
For a century past, two parties divided } to five, pronouncing the veto act illegal, 
the church in reference to the effect of } and censuring the Presbytery for obeying 
such presentation; one contended that; it; and afterwards fining it £16,000 for 
the Presbytery was bound to sanction it, } doing what it had solemnly vowed to do, 
the other that the Presbytery had a right } —obey its ecclesiastical superiors. An 
to reject the candidate if unworthy or dis-} appeal was taken to the House of Lords, 
agreeable to them. This controversy ; and the decision of the civil court ,sus- 
came to a crisis in 1844, when four hun-> tained. 
dred ministers of the Church left their } Here, then, the ecclesiastical and civil 
livings, rather than submit to the dicta-} authorities were brought into direct con- 
tion of the civil power: and by this seces-> flict. Other cases soon occurred, involv- 
sion founded the present “ Free Church” ; ing the same principles; the Church of 
of Scotland. The following article, copied > Scotland insisting that she should not be 
from the Methodist Quarterly Review > forced to perform spiritual acts by stress 
for October, gives a stirring narrative of } of civil power, and the Government in- 
the events that led to, and the Christian } sisting on the right to constrain her to 
heroism that characterized, that catastro-: these acts by fines and interdicts. Re- 
phe.— Bulletin. } peated attempts were made at compromise, 


; 


’ od: by Dr. Chalmers on the part of the 
In 1834 the General Assembly passed} Church, and distinguished members of 


what was termed the veto act, asserting : her majesty’s cabinet on the part of the 


> 


that no minister should be forced upon 2 Government, but without success. It at 


congregation, the majority of which form- 3 length became evident that the Evan- 


ally declared their opposition to his set-‘ gelical party must yield, or must rencince 


tlement. It was thus at length asserted ‘their livings, and go forth, trusting to 


that the State had not the right to force t Seis that Siedle the ravens: - The Sinvern: 


> 


upon ‘the Chareh her ped ane Sonenen, > ment and the Moderate Party seem never 
and that the consent of the people was 


_ } to have supposed it possible that a large 
essential to the validity of a call. } number of men could renounce all their 

This act produced a deep sensation } worldly maintenance, in support of a 
throughout Scotland, and an anxious look- } mere abstraction. Judging from what 
ing for its results. A case soon arose to; they knew of human nature, they felt 
test its operation. The patron of the | certain that when it came to the stern 
parish of Auchterarder presented a min-} issue of sacrificing their all, interest 
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60 THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


would be paramount to principle, and but$In the chair is seated the polished and 
few would secede. ¢classic Welsh, whose pure and glowing 

Such was the state of public feeling in ¢ spirit seems to shine through his too 
the beginning of 1342. Some hoped that § fragile body, like a lamp through a vase 
the Evangelicals would be firm; some $of alabaster, and whose knit brow and 
that they would yield; some believed ‘ campuhenel lip tell of unfaltering resolve. 
that the old and dauntless spirit of the ’ Beside him is seen the white-haired Chal- 
Covenant still lingered about the moun- { mers, whose massive frame and swollen 
tains and glens that were hallowed by } brow bespeak the profoundest emotion. 
the blood of martyred witnesses for } Around are gathered men, who, as they 
Christ’s crown, and that this spirit would ; think of the quiet homes where dear ones 
flame out in their sons; others believed { are gathered in agonizing suspense, homes 
that all this display of determination, was {where so many days of joy had been 
mere bravado, that would give way in ; passed, but which that day were to be 
the stern hour of trial. ‘ abandoned by their own act, and these 

The eighteenth day of May, 1843, was ; dear ones taken forth to struggle with 
a memorable day for Scotland. Her gray ‘the nameless uncertainties of the future, 
old capital was crowded with the elite of | the eye of the husband and father fills 
the land, who came pouring in from: with an unbidden tear; but as they re- 
mountain and lowland, to see the last ; member the high and holy cause in which 
mighty struggle in that contest so long ‘ this sacrifice is to be made, the tear is 
waged between the might of intellect | brushed away, and the heart of the Chris- 
and piety on the one hand, and the might ‘ tian is nerved with new strength for the 
of power and wealth on the other. The : offering he hasenow to make on the altar 
grim old towers of Holyrood are graced of principle. Soon the bray of trumpets 
with the glitter of reflected royalty, and ‘and the clatter of sabres announce the 
the deep and narrow streets of the Old: entrance of represented royalty, who is 
Town are thronged with eager faces, ; received by the Assembly standing, and 
which scarcely turn to gaze on the glit- ; greeted by the Moderator as he appears, 
tering pomp of the magnificent train that ; with the customary formalities. The 
swept from the ancient palace of the; blessing of the Church’s great Head is 
Stuarts to the Cathedral Church of St. ; then fervently implored, and there is a 
Giles. All feel that this day is big with ! breathless pause. A thousand hearts are 
the fate of interests that lie near the ‘throbbing with a quickened pulse, and 
throbbing heart of Scotland. The Gene- ; quivering lips are moved with prayer, as 
ral Assembly, that day to meet, would ‘ the Moderator turns slowly and firmly to 
decide before the setting sun, the destiny ‘ the Royal Commissioner, and, for himself 
of the noblest and purest part of the ‘and those who shall unite with him, 
Church of Knox, and Melville, and Hen- ‘ solemnly protests against the organization 
derson. The royal commissioner having : of the Assembly as not free; against the 
held his stately levee, and listened with ‘encroaching acts of the civil power as 
his glittering retinue to the opening 3 illegal, and unconstitutional; and re- 
sermon at St. Giles, the procession again ; nounces all connexion with an establish- 
moves through a wedged and living mass ment whose bond of union had become a 
to the Church of St. Andrew’s, where ; yoke of bondage. ‘Then, laying his pro- 
the Assembly is to meet. For hours this ; test on the table, and bowing to the com- 
church has been ¢rowded to suffocation, { missioner, he abandons the chair and 
except in the seats reserved for the mem- ‘ walks towards the eastern door. It was 
bers. At length these seats are filled. » moment of intense excitement and sus- 
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THE FREE CHURC 


pense. No man knew who would prove , 
firm in the hour of trial, and the Govern- } 
ment had been confidently assured that ; 
not more than thirty would leave the 
establishment in the last issue. i 
then will follow the noble-Welsh? First, ’ 
there springs to his side the dauntless : 


arr 


Chalmers, with his flashing eye and his 
lion port; another; and another; the é 
men whose names had shed her brightest } 
lustre on the Church; the men who had | 
toiled most faithfully for the destitute and 
neglected; one by one they rose and 
swelled the gathering stream, until one 
hundred and ninety-three seats have been } 
vacated, and the pride and the flower of 
the Chureh have departed. From the} 
crowded seats and galleries there throng 
others to share in this glorious exodus, 
and to lay down their worldly hopes for 
Christ’s crown and covenant, until, to the ; 
blank amazement of the startled commis- 3 
sioner, the whole house seems likely to; 
be emptied, in the excited rush that was > 
made from every part of it, to follow those ; 
men who now, with nobler than carnal ; 
weapons, “struck for their aitars and > 
their fires, God, and their native land.” 
Outside of the house the dense and > 
crowded mass was wrought up to the ’ 
The old 
clock on the spire had struck three as the | 
Lord Commissioner entered the hall of 
St. Andrew’s, and the anxious crowd, that ’ 
could neither see nor know what was 
passing within, was moved with the most : 
eager anxiety. “They will come out,’ 
say the sons of the covenant; “they will | 
not prove recreant to us, whom they have 
led thus far in this contest, and play the } 
craven in the hour of trial.” They» 
will not come out,” say others; “ they 
will not pluck the bread out of the months | 
of their children for a mere abstraction.” 


—_~ 
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highest pitch of excitement. 


Doubts, hopes, and fears were busy, and > 
many an anxious glance was cast at the ’ 
dial in the tower. The lingering hands } 
point to half-past three, and yet no one ; 
appears from within, and no note of indi-: 
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cation is given. Have they indeed 
faltered? Have they proved faithless to 
the blue banner of the covenant? But 
hark! there comes a sound from within 
like the rush of many waters, and the 
cry flies from lip to lip, “They come! 
they come!” and the living tide begins 
to pour from the guarded door. There 
are Welsh, and Chalmers, and Candlish, 
and Cunningham, and Gordon, and Dun- 
lop, and noble and honored names in the 
Church; pair by pair, score by score, 
hundred by hundred, they press forth in 
glorious procession, with hearts to dare 
and hands to do the mighty work before 
them. The long agony is over; the 
Church is safe ; and strong men who had 
faced death unmoved amidst the roar of 
battle, are unstrung, and the big tears 
gush from their eyes as their lips murmur 
the “Thank God! Scotland is free!” 
’ That dense compacted crowd, where the 
bayonets of the escort could scareely 
open a passage to the scarlet robed com- 
missioner, now swayed from side to side, 
like the yielding waters before the rush- 
ing prow; and down that living lane, 


> where sobs and tears were mingled with 


prayers and blessings on these brave men, 
strode four hundred of Scotland’s holiest 


> ministers, and as many of her eldership, 


ready to do and even to die for the crown 


rights of the Redeemer. Onward they 


move silently down the crowded streets 
that descend toward the Water of Leith, 
their thoughts busy with the past, the fu- 


*; ture, the absent, and the dear, until they 


reach the round towers of Canonmills; 
and there, within the spacious Tanfield 
Hall, crowded to the roof with eager 
spectators, they solemnly assemble. As 


>the tremulous voice of Welsh led in 


prayer, the long pent-up feelings of the 


; vast assembly burst forth in irrepressible 


sobs and tears of mingled sorrow and 
gladness: but when the whole multitude 
stood up, and from four thousand voices 
there went up, until the towers of Canon- 
mills shook with the thunder of the 
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melody, the high and mournful strains of 
the old Hebrew faith and fearlessness,— 


“ God is our refuge and our strength, 
In straits a present aid, 

Therefore, although the earth remove, 
We will not be afraid ;” 


every heart was nerved with holy fervor 





to lay down all for the cross and crown | 
of Christ. 

The voice of the whole body called 
Chalmers to the chair; and then it would 


almost seem, that, after a quarter of a> 
century spent in battling for the spiritual ’ 

. ™ ? 
freedom of the Church, “the old man ; 


were then put forth to erect churches, 
manses, school-houses, and colleges, to 
send missions to Jews and Heathen, and 
to set on foot all the machinery of an 
efficient Church ; with the amazing labors 
of Chalmers, who travelled over the length 
and breadth of Scotland, breathing his 
own ardent spirit into every “ass, whilst 
he seemed like the eagle to have renewed 
his youth; and with the wonderful suc- 
cess that crowned these exertions, we 
cannot be detained, without exceeding 
our limits. Suffice it to say, that ina 
great measure, by the infusion of his own 
untiring energy into every class, rank, 
and age, the stupendous structure of the 


eloquent” might utter his nune dimiti, ; Free Church went up like Aladdin’s 
as he presided over the first General As- ’ palace, as it were, in a single night, and 


sembly of the Free Kirk of Scotland. 


the world stood amazed at the unparal- 


With the stupendous exertions that} leled spectacle. 





ORIGINAL. 


LINES FOR A LADY’S 


ALBUM. 


BY REY. JOHN G. WILSON. 


An album is a treasury of thought, 
Pure, flowing from the heart-spring of our friends, 
Pure as the pearl froin ocean-cavern brought, 
Or the white snow-flake, which from heaven descends. 
A treasury it is whose worth transcends 
Che jewel’d crowns by cunning artists wrought, 
Or golden fruits the fabled Dragon fends, 


Or the Philosopher’s stone, 


by wild enthusiasts sought. 


Here, then, let gentle spirits tell their love ; 
Let friendship here her precious stores display 
In strains as pure as seraphs sing above, 
In numbers swect as crowned the natal day, 
When morning stars awoke the joyous lay 
That charmed the happy pair in Eden’s grove, 
Ere sin to earth had found its crooked way, 
Or from the fallen world had fled the heavenly dove. 
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ORIGINAL. 
“THANKSGIVING AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS” 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 

THANKSGIVING,—that day of feasting, reliance for bread, was on the event of 
wine-bibbing, and revelry,—has past ; the > the coming harvest. 
anticipated feast of fat things has been | Famine. stared them boldly in the face, 
prepared and eaten; Bacchus has again } and the wan spirit of want lingered 
had his annual holiday; the gourmand’s > gloomily in the horizon of the future. 
stomach has once more been satisfied, in} 'The husband and father heaved a sigh, 
epicurean halls; and the eve of festivity } and the tender wife and mother sought 
and mirth, is over,—vale! vale! I am} not to suppress the tear that came strug: 
by no means opposed to festive scenes, } } gling up from a sorrowing heart. What 
nor to mirth, but let them not rob that? could be done? they were in a@ strange 
glorious day of its birthright. Thanks- ; land, and surrounded by a cruel and blood- 
giving,—how inappropriate the term; a»; thirsty foe. One hope alone was left 
day originally designed for prayer, gn | Sener hope in the promises of their God: 
humiliation, is made a day of riot and ; “Seed time and harvest, and cold and 
gluttony ;—what mockery! what derision! $ heat, and summer and winter, and day 
Thanksgiving,—the name is only left as$and night, shall not cease.” <A_ public 
a memento of that era, when the good old 3 fast was appointed, and they sought the 
pilgrim puritans poured out the fulness of ; favors of heaven in prayer, fervent, peni- 
their souls at the altar of prayer, for the 3 tent prayer. How solemn and interest- 
blessings of a bountiful harvest. If their} ing must have been that scene: a band 
mouldering ashes could speak, we should ; of pilgrim brothers, far from their homes, 
receive a rebuke that would make us —trom the land of their birth,—in a wil- 
tremble and quake, like the impious Bel- 3 derness, encompassed about by a conti- 
shazzar, when he beheld the fearful pen- § nental forest, teeming with the tomahawk, 
cillings on his festal walls, by the finger ; and the death arrow, and the bloody 
of God. * * * * Long time ago—more knife, and the dark clouds of adversity 
years thana twice told century—a devoted } ; gathering thick and fast over their heads; 
band of puritan brothers, trode the soil of ° ;—kneeling, and seeking for help from 
old Plymouth, and souglit from its fertility ; heaven. Those prayers meant something: 
by severe toil their sustenance. The ’ they were not the pharisaical and learned 
ground was prepared and seed deposited } tongue-service of modern times, but real 
therein with the bright and cheering an- ; ; aspirations of the soul! And were these 
ticipations of an abundant harvest. But } ; prayers answered? Was the supplicated 
for three long months the heavens dis- | boon g gramted ?....*..% 71,92 .% 3.. Phe 
tilled no rain. The earth became dry { morning of that day was like unto four- 
and parched, and the corn blade wasjscore and ten others that had preceded 
withered and crisped by drouth. Then it—clear, hot and parching. Sol looked 
did they indulge in the most gloomy anti-} down with an eye of fire. The sickly 
cipations and forebodings; their only { herbage, scarcely moistened by the pre- 
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vious night’s scanty dew, drooped and; The day arrives at last. It is hailed asa 
withered under his earliest glance, and glorious holiday. But wait ;—forms must 
the whole greenhouse of nature appeared ; be attended to. The bell rings for ser- 
as if clad in funeral attire. The pilgrims; vice,—all repair to church ;—a short ser- 
prayed. Noon came and passed, but with $ vice is read, a prayer said—a hymn 
it no rain. Still from the wilderness } sung,—the congregation grow uneasy,— 
altar burned the holy incense of prayer, } the minister hastens to pronounce the 
even till the “dawn of twilight,” when ? benedictionn—there is a murmur of rest- 
far in the distant horizon began to gather { lessness;—Amen, and a rush for the door, 
the watery vapors. See! they ascend in} are simultaneous, and the thanksgiving 
broad, dark masses, cloud rolling on cloud, ; part of the day is past. All hasten to 
to the very zenith! Behold, a flash! and} their homes where the “long table” 
hark! the loud, deep jarring thunder, {stands groaning beneath its ponderous 
heralds the welcome, long prayed for, rain, { load. Roast turkies and chickens, baked 
—a moment of stillness, —a quick rush of } pigs and pies, plumb puddings, pastries, 
wind,—another flash, more vivid than the and sweetmeats of numberless names, 
first, and the rain pours down in torrents! } enter on the elaborate list of eatables, and 
The thirsty fields drank in a full supply ; often the wine-god looks forth from blush- 
and the dying vegetation became thriving } ing goblets, being not one of the least 
and beautiful. welcome guests. 

The autumn of 1623 poured into the 
granaries of the pilgrims an abundant har- 
vest, and they were sustained in their 
physical wants. A day was set apart, 
and public thanksgiving rendered to the 
good Being, who had thus signally blessed 
them in their basket and in their store. 
This was the origin of what we now style 
Thanksgiving. Thanksgiving as it was, 
and as it should be. And now for 
Thanksgiving as it is. Fora week or 
more before the approaching festival, 
butchers, cooks, and pastry makers, are 
in full employ. Chanticleer pipes his 
clarion for the last time. The “ Clangor 
Anseris” is hushed, and the proud “ Gal- 
lus Numidicus” is laid low in his vain 
glory and pride. Pig-pens are depopu- 
lated, and the forests searched over and 
over for wild game. Death rides on the § holy zeal of our pilgrim fathers, that en- 
“pale horse” most fearfully among the; abled them to call down the waters of 
‘eatable portion of the animal creation. ‘heaven, rife as the summer dew drops! 
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“Now comes the bustle and the tug of war.” 


What a clashing and clanking of table 
armor. Dish after dish disappears before 
the hungry host, like chaff before the 
whirlwind, till naught but the shadow of 
a wreck remains. Each stomach re- 
ceives a double ration, and the “ owners 
thereof” retire to finish out the day in 
mirth and revelry. ® . * 

Shades of our fathers forgive us! We 
have trampled upon your prayers, and dis- 
regarded your tears; we have converted 
the day of sacred, holy worship, ordained 
by you to commemorate the goodness of 
a prayer-hearing God, into a trivial holi- 
day! O Thou, who heard the prayers of 
the famishing in the wilderness, in a time 
of trouble, kindle within our hearts the 
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Nore spy tar Eprrox.—The above article gives a sad and yet a true picture. Holi- 
days are becoming more frequent than in former days; and what are they but days of 
idleness and dissipation? Very little good, if any, is the result; but much evil. Thanks- 
giving days, set apart as such, especially as now observed, are not authorized in the Bible, 
as we read and understand it. But we are commanded always to give thanks—not to 
feast and gormandize one day in the year under the semblance of giving thanks, and then 
to forget the hand that feeds us. 
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A SKETCH BY THE CAPTAIN.—THE PIRATE. 


E:iauteen years ago, the shipI com-; “She looks like one of that build,” the 
manded was dancing over the waves on a} mate answered, “but she is built for sail- 
mission of mercy. Laden by the gener- ° ing, and she’ll spread canvass in a wind 
ous contributions of a New England city, ° like this, that'll send her skimming like a 
she was bound to the Cape de Verds, ; cull over the sea. And look, now, at the 
with bread, for the famine-stricken and © men on her deck!” 
dying. Brighter skies never gladdened ; “Give me the glass, I can see nothing 
the sailor’s heart, than those which were ? on her decks.” 
bent above us; pleasanter gales never ° Only one glance through the telescope 
bent the sails of the sea journeyer, than } was enough to satisfy me that the mate 
those which sped us on to the haven} was right. The vessel was sharp built, 
where we should be ; “and now may God and of light draught, and rigged like a 
have the good ship in his holy keeping.” : brigantine. Her masts raked very sligkt- 
the prayer which concluded the old Eng- } ly; ; besides the canvass usual to such a 
lish bill of lading, had been heard and } rig, she was fitted to carry a lugger sail, 
granted—we felt, who trod the deck of } whi ch, spread before the wind, would add 
our stout craft, whose errand it was to; to her speed. In addition, she was pierced 
succor the destitute. i to twenty-two sweeps. Her decks were 

We were all in high spirits, forward in } crowded with men. 
the forecastle, and often in the cabin.} “Its no honest craft, Mr. Larkin,” I 
Sailors, who are often so hungry, liable at } said, “ but she may not be a pirate for all 
any time to be put upon short allowance, ; that. One may not be surprised to fall in 
and compelled at times to fast entirely, } with a slaver hereabout.” 
know better than the landsmen, how to; ‘“ She’s noslaver, captain.” 
pity those whom famine threatens. Jack} “ Why do you think so ?” 
has ready sympathy for the man who has} “ Because there are guns on her deck, 
no buiscuit in his locker. instead of water-casks.” 

It is now the fourteenth day out—just ; “I did not say she had a cargo of 
in the first grey of the morning, that the ; slaves in,” I replied. 
mate aroused me with the startling intel- “Then why does she carry so many 
ligence that a suspicious vessel was in} gunson deck? If without a cargo, her 
sight. With the first ray of light, the ; guns shoud be below ; if with one, there 


vv 


OS eee 


, Vigilant officer had descried her, and she } > should be water casks on deck. If that 


was so near as to be clearly made out } ain’t a pirate, captain, I never swam in the 
without a glass. I was on deck in an | Kennebec river, and salmon ain’t good 
instant. } eating.” 

The first glance at the stranger almost} As if to put an end to our speculations, 
dispelled the fear that the mate’s alarm; and clear up the mystery, the suspicious 
had occasioned. vessel began to spread more canvass, and 

“ Why, Mr. Larkin,” I said, laughing as she gathered way with the freshening 
as I spoke, “there is nothing suspicious ‘ ‘ breeze, there ran up her foremast a flag, 
in that lubbar-looking craft. She is a? which, when it reached the truck, un- 
Portuguese brigantine ; she can’t sail.” { shook its folds in the wind. On a white 
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66 A SKETCH BY 


field, we saw the terrible insignia of the 
free-booter, the death’s head and cross- 
bones—painted in black. 

“TT thought so,” said Mr. Larkin, quiet- 
ly, “and the ship bas no guns.” 

“What arms have you, Mr. Larkin?” 
[ asked. 

« An old horse pistol, and the lock out 
of order.” 

“And I have only a fowling piece and 
a pair of pistols. I fear these fellows will 
make their own tess with us.” 

“ Yes, cut our throats and administer 
on our effects afterwards,” replied the 
mate, as he walked forward. 

We made all the sail we could, but 


fifteen minutes satisfied me that escape ‘ 


was impossible. The report of a heavy 
gun from the pirate, and a ball whistling 
over us, speedily brought us to. The 
pirate came quietly along, like a panther, 
which, sure of its prey, was in no great 
haste to seize it. 

The moment he came within speaking 
distance, he hailed and ordered me to 
launch a boat and come on hoard. We 
got out the quarter boat, and I was about 
to jump in her, to pay my respects in 
person to the villains, when Mr. Larkin 
asked leave to go. 

“If they want the captain,” said he, 
“let ’em send for him. Ill see if tue 
mate won't answer as well.” 

He had scarcely put his foot on deck 
of the pirate, when he again appeared on 
the rail, and descended to the boat, which 
began to pull back. Almost at the same 
instant a launch was swung over the rail, 
into which twenty savage looking rascals, 
armed to the teeth, sprung, and pulled 
towards us. Ten minutes afterward they 
were on board of my vessel, and began 
tlearing away the main hatch. 


The leader, a swarthy looking fellow, 
whose square, compact frame indicated 
strength, and whose eyes, black and hazy, 
and half concealed by the lids, expressed 
cruelty and cunning, approached the cabin 


THE CAPTAIN. 


‘hatch, where I stood. and addressed me in 
‘very fair English. 

“ Are you the captain of this vessel?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What's your cargo ?” 

“ Flour.” 

“« Where from ?” 

“ Boston.” 

“Where to?” 

“ Cape de Verd.” 

“ Why they are all starving there,” he 
said, opening his eyes, and looking full at 
me. 

“ Yes, and the flour in my vessel was 

‘freely given by Christians to feed those 
| starving people.” 
The rascal continued his deliberate 
‘gaze a moment, then turned towards his 
‘men, who by this time, had broken into 
7 the main hatch, and in a rough command- 
‘ing tone, spoke a few words in Spanish, 
which 1 could not make out. The men 
looked up in astonishment, and then with- 
drew to the side, where they stood gaz- 
ing curiously towards their captain, for 
‘such was my interrogator. He thrust his 
‘hands behina him, and walked to and fro 
quickly, for about five minutes; then he 
said, sharply, turning round to me, 

“You Americans are all heretics, why 
should you send flour to feed the starving 
Catholics ?” 

* Because they are all fellow men, and 
their Saviour is our Saviour,” I answered, 
astonished at the conduct of the man. 

“If you lie to me,” he cried, witha 
fierceness which startled me, “ if you lie 
o me, [’ll nail you to your own deck. Is 
his cargo the free gift of your country- 
men to the starving ?”’ 

“Tl prove it by my papers,” I an- 
swered. 

“T don’t want to see your papers,” he 
returned, “Swear it by the Saviour 
‘whose name you have just pronounced,” 
‘and as he spoke, he crossed himself de- 
‘ voutedly. 

“TI swear it by the Holy Trinity,” I 
replied solemnly. 
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THE LAST DAY. 67 


The pirate lifted up his cap, and bent , 
his head devoutly, when I mentioned the; ashamed of what he was doing, ap- 


{ proached to me with his hand extended. 


Trinity. 

The man stood still, his head bent over, 
while one might moderately, count fifty. 
When he raised himself up, it seemed to 


me that there was less ferocity in his} 


countenance. The eyes were no longer 


half closed, but open, and clearer in their } 


depths. I looked at him. 


“ Captain,” he said, courteously, “ can } 
you supply me with two or three casks : 


of water?’ 


I gave the order, and the water was | 
lowered into the boats. A word from 
hin sent his cut-throats over the side; ° 
but he lingered behind, and after a mo-. 
ment’s hesitation, as though he had half ; 


repented of his resolution, and was 


“God bless you !” he exclaimed, as he 
felt my grasp, “and send you where the 
starving are praying for bread.” 


The next moment he was gone. It is 
very probable that the piratical rascal 
was afterwards hung, as no doubt he de- 
served to be. But, however terrible his 


‘fate, [am sure that from the depth of his 


heart, seared and hardened by crime, and 
self-desecrated, there burst forth a little 
warm glimmer of light, which mitigated 
somewhat the desolation, and relieved, 
though it could not entirely dispel, the 
gloom of the dying hour. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE LAST DAY. 


BY B. I. 


Hear it, oh earth! thy King Eternal comes 
From highest heaven's everlasting throne ! 
He comes to judge the world with keenest ire ; 
White are his robes—his eyes a flame of fire; 
His hair as wool, and bright his face divine ; 
Aloft he towers in omnipotence sublime— 
About his breast a golden girdle bright, 
As soldiers girt themselves for dreadful fight ; 
His feet as polished brass, and voice as thunder 
loud— 
His chariot fire, he rides upon a cloud; 
While in his right hand seven stars doth hold, 
Respiendent beaming as of burnished gold. 
Behold! He comes! the hills all flee away ; 
Dense darkness reigns with dread horrific sway— 
The sun grows pale, and Cynthia turns to blood— 
The earth reels, and heaves the whelming flood. 


GREGG. 


In chains of night and everlasting woe 

Your fate is fixed, in deepest depths below. 

Hark! hear those huge and towering mountains 
fall, 

As they obey the last, the final call; 

Lo! too, the heavens pass away ; no more are seen 

The village spires, nor living mountains green 

The splendid palace, or the lofty dome 

Invite no more the view, vor cheer the home; 

The massive prison walis and double doors 

Are rent—they fall—Jehovab's thunder roars. 

In dread array the King Eternal stands, 

And gives to flaming angels his commands— 

Go! gather all the nations from afar, 

And bring them to my last tribunal bar; 

The righteous first, that I may them approve, 

And give to them the eternal seal of love. 


Attend! ye dead! the trump’s loud sound proclaim ; ; As quick as thought, and swifter than the light, 


Burst, all ye graves, the God of heaven ordains ; 
And yield thy dead, thou mighty ocean deep,— 
And hell's dark legion, begin ye now to weep; 
Your days of sin, your time to harm, is past,— 
For now your die, eternal die, is cast; 


They cleave the air all in their trackless flight ; 
Soon are they found upon the reeling earth, 

In gathering countless saints of untold worth. 
Then up they fly, till, lo! they meet their King, 
And in their charge unnumbered millions bring 
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A PAGE FOR THE CHILDREN, 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 

Tue moments which a mother spends 
with her child when she puts it to bed, 
and “tucks it im” snug and warm, after 
the simple evening prayer, are moments 
which will hold a place in the memory 
forever. Some mothers, says an eloquent 
female writer, when the children are in 
bed, stay a few moments, and hear any 
confessions, or difficulties, and receive 
any disclosures, of which the little mind 
may wish to disburden itself before the : 
hour of sleep. Whether then, or at ano- 
‘ther time, it is well worth pondering what 
a few minutes of serious consultation } 
may do in enlightening, and rousing, and ! 


rr 


calming the conscience, in rectifying and 
cherishing the moral life. It may be ; 
owing to such moments as these that : 
humiliation is raised into humility, apathy 
into moral enterprise, pride into awe, and . 
scornful blame into Christian pity. Hap- 
py is the mother who can use such mo- 
ments as she ought! 

There are probably no four lines in tho ; 


English language that are repeated ™ 


many times daily as the following :— 


“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

1 pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before I wake, { 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


And it is not only children and youth 
that repeat them. Many whose heads are 
“silvered o’er with age,” have been ac- 
customed to repeat them as their last ; 
prayer before closing their eyes in sleep, | 
every night since they were taught them 
in infancy. The late ex-President of the | 
United States, John Quincy Adams, was 
among ‘the number. A Bishop of the 
Methodist Church, in addressing a Sab- 
bath School, told the children that he had 
been accustomed to say that little prayer 
every night since his mother taught it to 
him when he was a little boy. 








THE ANGEL GUARD. 


A 11TTLe girl knelt down to pray, 
As she was used to do, 

“God guard my sister every day, 
And baby brother, too,” 


God heard in heaven the simple prayer, 
And bade an angel fly 

To take the children in his care, 
And every want supply. 


They saw him not, but he was there, 
Their strong and glorious friend, 
Still hovermg o’er them everywhere, 

To succor and defend. 


From morn till eve his mighty arm 
Averted every ill; 

From eve till morn a shield from harm, 
His wing was o’er them still. 


Oh! blessed be the God of love, 
Who hears when children pray, 

And sends His angels from above, 
To guard them night and day. 


LAYING UP FOR HEAVEN. 


In the freshness of youth, 
In childhood’s first morn, 
While we gather life’s roses, 
But see not the thorn ; 
While the sun shines so brightly, 
No clouds intervene 
With storms of misfortune, 
To darken the scene ; 
We'll lay up our treasures 
In mansions of light ; 
Where time ne’er destroys them, 
Where change cannot blight ; 
There our hearts shall be also, 
And there, when I die, 
May my soul live forever 
With Jesus on high. 
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“SORTS.”—WIT, WISDOM, &c. 





THE APPARENT COURSE OF THE SUN. 
When we see the bright sun disappear in the west, 
Does it find in the clouds a soft pillow of rest ? 

Oh no! while it leaves us in shadowy night, 

It is rising again with the fresh morning light; 

On the shores of Japan ’tis beginning to peep 

While you, Yankee lasses, are nodding with sleep; 
At midnight while we in forgetfulness lie, 

And the pole twinkling stars are bespangling the sky, 
In China the clocks are already at seven, 

In frigid Kamschatka "tis almost eleven ; 

Tis noon in New Zealand—the savage reclining 
Beneath the thick shade, on his fern root is dining; 
The sun’s evening rays are on Mexico cast ; 

From the shores of Brazil all the daylight has past, 
And thus, while we slumber unconscious away, 
Other countries, in turn, feel the warmth of the day; 
Where’er the sun rises birds warble their lays, 

And the dew-springled flowers expand to his rays. 





Petticoats a Test of Womanhood.—Mts. 
Swisshelm, editress of the Pittsbugh Saturday 
Visitor, makes petticoats the test of womanhood, 
and will hear of no compromise nor coalition 
with the other sex, except upon the entire aban- 
donment by the ladies of the pantaloons. Mrs. 
Swisshelm defines her position in an article 
commenting ‘upon Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s re- 
ported appearance in public places attired like a 
man. The following is an extract from her 
protest : 

“ But we cannot still believe she dresses really 
likea man. If we did, we should think very 
little of her. Most likely, her rambling, fishing, 
exercise costume, so much talked about, is some 
fanciful imitation of boy’s surtouts—something 
like the short dresses and drawers worn by 
misses. Mrs. Butler certainly has too much 
sense—too much taste—to appear in straight 
coat and pantaloons. Our long, wide skirts are 
iudeed a great impediment in rural exercises. 
We have often felt this in walking through wet 
grass, getting over fences, and clambering round 
rocks. A short dress, and some substitute for pan- 
taloons, would be a great convenience in such 
excursions, provided the costume were sufficient- 
ly marked and distinguished from men’s apparel. 
It would be too humiliating to be met and mis- 
taken fora man. Weshould a great deal rather 
be arrested as a sheep thief. We shall use all 
our influence to preserve man’s right to his pan- 
taloons inviolate. They ought to be his, and 
his only, for they are too ugly for any body else 
to wear, 

“ But the dest distinction between the sexes is 
the beard. Why do not all men wear the 
beard, or some part of it? A smoothly shaved 
or beardless man meets our ideas of manhood 
about as well as a square shouldered, shingle- 
shaped woman meets our notions of woman- 
hood. There is very little difference between 
the mental formation of man and ‘woman, still 











is another matter. Nature has made the lines 
of difference very marked and strong, and the 
more perfect the developement of either, the 
greater the dissimilarity. A Venus’ with the 
muscles of a Hercules would be a fright. Art 
should not interfere with nature’s arrangements. 
Let men look like themselves, and women like 
women. Let men keep their distinct apparel, 
their strength and their ugliness, in welcome. 
Nobody wants either, unless, indeed, Mrs. But- 
ler has taken a fancy to their clothes; and if she 
has, she should be court-martialed, and deprived 
of her woman’s commission.” 

A little fellow seeing his father preserve fruit 
in spirits, said: ‘Pa, is that the reason you 
have liquor in your head so often—because you 
want to preserve your wits.” 


Married vs. Buried.—A clergyman who had 
in the lottery of matrimony drawn a share that 
proved to him worse than blank, was just ex- 
periencing a severe scolding from his Xantippe, 
when he was called upon to unite a pair in the 
blessed state of wedlock, The poor parson, 
actuated by his own feelings and experience, 
rather than by asenseof canonical duties, opened 
the book and began :— 

‘*Man that is born of woman, hath but a 
short time to live, and is full of trouble,” &c., 
repeating a part of the burial service. 

The astonished bridegroom exclaimed—* Sir, 
sir: you mistake! I came here to be married, 
not buried !” 

‘*Well,” replied the clergyman, “ if you insist 
on it, I am obliged to marry you: but believe 
me, my friend, you had better be buried!” 


A Dutchman’s Directions—A gentleman 
travelling in the interior of this State, where 
was a Dutch settlement, overtook one of its 
worthy inhabitants, of whom he inquired as to 
the direction of the place to which he was going. 
“ Mine frient,” said the Dutchman, giving a 
long whiffat his pipe, “J can dell you so petter 
as no man lifing. In de first blace, you go 
alongdis roat, and go up a high hill, den go 
down a low hill—make a bridge over—turn de 
river up stream, and de first house you come to 
will be a parn shingled mit straw—go a little 
farder den, und inquire of my brotter, and he 
will dell you as goot as no man lifing.” 

“T am afraid I shall come to want,” said an 
old lady to a young gentleman. 

“T have come to want already,” was the re- 
ply : “I want your daughter!” 

The old lady opened her eyes. 

A Wife full of truth, innocence and love, is 
the prettiest flower a man can wear next to his 





there is a difference ; but the physical structure | heart. 
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A PAGE FOR T 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 





HE CHILDREN, 


Tue moments which a mother spends | 


with her cluld when she puts it to bed, : 


and “tueks it im” snug and warm, aiter 


the simple evening prayer, are moments 


on) 


which will hold a place in the memory | 


forever. Some mothers, says an eloquent 
feinale writer, when the children are in 
bed, stay a few moments, and hear any 
confessions, or dilliculties, and receive 


anv disclosures, of Which the little mind 


may wish to disburden itself betore the | 


hour of sleep. Whether then, or at anoe 


ther time, it is well worth pondering what 


a few minutes of serious consultation | 


may do in enlightening, and rousing, and 


calming the conscience, in reetiiying and 


cherishing the moral lite. It may be | 


owing to such moments as these that 


humiliation is raised into humilty, epathy 


into moral enterprise, pride into awe, and ; 


scornful blame into Christian pity. Hap- : 


py is the mother who can use such mo- 
ments as she ought! 

There are probably no four lines in tho 
English language thet are repeated so 
many times daily as the following :— 

«“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
] pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 


] pray the Lord my soul to take.”’ 


And it is not only children and youth 
that repeat them. Many whose heads are 
“silvered o’er with age,” have been ac- 
customed to repeat them as their last 
prayer before closing their eyes in sleep, 
every night since they were tanght them 
in infancy. The late ex-President of the 
United States, John Quincy Adains, was 
among the number. A Bishop of the 
Methodist Chureh, in addressing a Sab- 
bath Schoc!, told the children that he had 
been accustomed to say that little prayer 
every night since his mother taught it to 
hun when he was a little boy. 
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THE ANGEL GUARD. 


A birrre girl knelt down to pray, 
As she was used to do, 

“God guard my sister every day, 
And baby brother, too.” 

God heard in heaven the simple prayer, 
And bade an angel fly 

To take the children in his care, 


And every want supply. 


They saw him not, but he was there, 
Their strong and glorious friend, 
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Stil hoverme o’er them every Where, 


‘T'o succor and detend. 


From morn till eve his mighty arm 
Averted every ill; 
From eve till morn a shield from harm, 


His wing was o’er them still. 


Oh! blessed be the God of love, 
Who hears when children pray, 


And sends His angels from above, 


To guard them night and day. 


LAYING UP FOR HEAVEN, 


Ix the freshness of youth, 
In childhood’s first morn, 
While we gather life’s roses, 
But see not the thorn ; 
While the sun shines so brightly, 
No clouds intervene 
With storms of misfortune, 
‘l'o darken the scene ; 
We'll lay up our treasures 
In mansions of light ; 
Where time ne’er destroys them, 
Where change cannot blight ; 
There our hearts shall be also, 
And there, when I die, 


May my soul live forever 


With Jesus on high. 
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“SORTS.”—WIT, WISDOM, &c. 





THE APPARENT COURSE OF THE SUN. 
When we see the bright sun disappear in the west, 
Does it find in the clouds a soft pillow of rest ? 

Oh no! while it leaves us in shadowy night, 

It is rising again with the fresh morning light; 

On the shores of Japan ’tis beginning to peep 
While you, Yankee lasses, are nodding with sleep; 
At midnight while we in forgetfulness lie, 

And the pole twinkling stars are bespangling the sky, 
In China the clocks are already at seven, 

In frigid Kamschatka ’tis almost eleven ; 

*Tis noon in New Zealand—the savage reclining 
Beneath the thick shade, on his fern root is dining ; 
The sun’s evening rays are on Mexico cast ; 

From the shores of Brazil all the daylight has past, 
And thus, while we slumber unconscious away, 
Other countries, in turn, feel the warmth of the day ; 
Whiere’er the sun rises birds warble their lays, 

And the dew-springled flowers expand to his rays. 





Petticoats a Test of Womanhood.—Mts. 
Swisshelm, editress of the Pittshbugh Saturday 
Visitor, makes petticoats the test of womanhood, 
and will hear of no compromise nor coalition 
with the other sex, except upon the entire aban- 
donment by the ladies of the pantaloons. Mrs. 
Swisshelm defines her position in an article 
commenting upon Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s re- 
ported appearance in public places attired like a 
man. The following is an extract from her 
protest : 

“But we cannot still believe she dresses really 
like aman. If we did, we should think very 
little of her. Most likely, her rambling, fishing, 
exercise costume, so much talked about, is some 
fanciful imitation of boy’s surtouts—something 
like the short dresses and drawers worn by 
misses. Mrs. Butler certainly has too much 
sense—too much taste—to appear in straight 
coat and pantaloons. Our long, wide skirts are 
indeed a great impediment in rural exercises. 
We have often felt this in walking through wet 
grass, getting over fences, and clambering round 
rocks. A short dress, and some substitute for pan- 
taloons, would be a great convenience in such 
excursions, provided the costume were suflicient- 
ly marked and distinguished from men’s apparel. 
It would be too humiliating to be met and mis- 
taken fora man. Wesbhould a great deal rather 
be arrested as a sheep thief. We shall use all 
our influence to preserve man’s right to his pan- 
taloons inviolate. ‘They ought to be his, and 
his only, for they are too ugly for any body else 
to wear, 

* But the Jest distinction between the sexes is 
the beard. Why do not all men wear the 
beard, or some part of it? A smoothly shaved 
or beardless man meets our ideas of manhood 
about as well as a square shouldered, shingle- 
shaped woman meets our notions of woman- 
hood. There is very little difference between 
the mental formation of man and woman, still 
there is a difference ; but the physical structure 














is another matter. Nature has made the lines 
of difference very marked and strong, and the 
more perfect the developement of either, the 
greater the dissimilarity. A Venus with the 
muscles of a Hercules would be a fright. Art 
should not interfere with nature’s arrangements. 
Let men look like themselves, and women like 
women. Let men keep their distinct apparel, 
their strength and their ugliness, in welcome. 
Nobody wants either, unless, indeed, Mrs. But- 
ler has taken a fancy to their clothes; and if she 
has, she should be court-martialed, and deprived 
of her woman’s commission.” 





A little fellow seeing his father preserve fruit 
in spirits, said: ‘“*Pa, is that the reason you 
have liquor in your head so often—because you 
want to preserve your wits.” 


Married vs. Buried.—A clergyman who had 
in the lottery of matrimony drawn a share that 
proved to him worse than blank, was just ex- 
periencing a severe scolding from his Xantippe, 
when he was called upon to unite a pair in the 
blessed state of wedlock. ‘The poor parson, 
actuated by his own feelings and experience, 
rather than by asense of canonical duties, opened 
the book and began :— 

‘¢ Man that is born of woman, hath but a 
short time to live, and is full of trouble,” &c., 
repeating a part of the burial service. 

‘I'he astonished bridegroom exclaimed—* Sir, 
sir: you mistake! I came here to be married, 
not buried !” 

‘*Well,” replied the clergyman, “ if you insist 
on it, I am obliged to marry you: but believe 
me, my friend, you had better be buried !”’ 

A Dutchman’s Directions—A gentleman 
travelling in the interior of this State, where 
was a Dutch settlement, overtook one of its 
worthy inhabitants, of whom he inquired as to 
the direction of the place to which he was going. 
“Mine frient,” said the Dutchman, giving a 
long whiff at his pipe, “I can dell you so petter 
as no man lifing. In de first blace, you go 
along dis roat, and go up a high hill, den go 
down a low hill—make a bridge over—turn de 
river up stream, and de first house you come to 
will be a parn shingled mit straw—go a little 
farder den, und inquire of my brotter, and he 
will dell you as goot as no man lifing.” 





“T am afraid I shall come to want,” said an 
old lady to a young gentleman. 

“T have come to want already,’ 
ply : “I want your daughter!” 

The old lady opened her eyes. 


’ was the re- 


A Wife full of truth, innocence and love, is 
the prettiest flower a man can wear next to his 
heart. 

















LADIES’ GARLAND, 


FAMILY WREATH, 


Established in 1837, is one of the neatest and cheapest Monthly Periodicals 
of the day. As heretofore, it will continue to be the prime object of the editor 
and publisher to make it an acceptable, agreeable, useful and beautiful visiter to 
every family in which it may be introduced. . 

There will be given each month thirty-two large pages, embracing Tales, 
Sketches, Incidents, History, Poetry, &c. &c. 

The tone of the work will be moral, religious, and literary ; and nothing will be 
admitted knowingly, which, in the judgment of the Editor, will be in the least 
derogatory to either. 





EMBELLISHMENTS. 


We have made such arrangements in this department as will enable us to give a 
fine Engraving in every number; and, in addition, a painted Bird or Flower 
every three months, with an occasional piece of Music. 


7 
CLUBS. 

TERMS.—THE LADIES’ GARLAND will be furnished as follows:—1 copy, 
one year, for $1,00—4 copies, one year, for $3,00—7 copies, one year, for $5,00—12 copies, 
one year, for $8,600, and one to the person forming the club—18 copies, one year, for $10,00, 
and one to the person forming the club. No subscriptions for less than one year. | 


OR, HERE’S ANOTHER OFFER. | 


There is no humbug about it. It is equal to the best “ premium” offered for the same amount 
of money. Any person who may desire to have one of the large magazines, if they will send us 
$3, we will send the Ladies’ Garland one year, and either Godey’s Lady’s Book, or Graham’s, or 
Sartain’s Magazine. 

CCP All orders must be accompanied by the MONEY, and fost paid, to insure attention. 


J. VAN COURT, Publisher, 
No. 93 Arch Strect, below Third, Philadelphia. 














Agents for the Ladies’ Garland and Wreath. 


At present, the following persons are act-| should be pleased to have a number more 
ing as Agents for the Garland and Wreath.| good responsible ones, who can give proper 
Our terms are liberal to agents, and we| testimonials as to suitableness, integrity, &c. 


[saac Norcross, Justus White, John H. Allen, 
Amos Noe, 1. N. Terwilliger, Augustus T. Peck, 
Anan Henry, Willard Wiswall, ‘Thomas E. Gridley, 
C. A. Henry, Wm. 8. Chenowith, Wim. H. Parsens, 
Judson C. Phillips, Wm. 8S. Rockwell, W. A. Holmes, 

C. S. Rowley, Osmyn W. Carter, Joseph Labaree, 





S. V. Wyckoff, A. D. Carpenter, B. B. Chapin. 











